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RETROSPECT of the architectural development of the 
A nineteenth century suggests some curious reflections. The 

profession is, necessarily, so much concerned with the 
current architectural fashions that it does not have time to 
reflect upon the singular rapidity with which these fashions 
have succeeded each other within a hundred years, or to study 
the circumstances on which they have depended. Two hundred 
years ago, William of Orange and his Court had just begun to 
import the fashion of Amsterdam brickwork into England, to 
relieve the dull and heavy Classic forms which the Renaissance 
had taken there. The Dutch freedom and originality, more or 
less tempered with British primness and heaviness, prevailed 
over all English-speaking countries until the end of the eight- 
eenth century, when a remarkable change took place, not only 
in architectural styles, but in the way in which styles were sug- 
gested and made fashionable. Before that time, a change in 
architectural forms was the work of architects, under the pat- 
ronage, usually, of some royal personage. Thus, Francis | 
brought the Renaissance to France from Italy, in the person 
of Primaticcio and his subordinates; Inigo Jones, and other 
architects, under the patronage of the English nobility, dissém- 
inated it in Great Britain, as the architects connected with 
the Court of the House of Orange spread the Dutch version 
of it later. With the French Revolution, however, people 
began to read for themselves about architecture, instead of 
taking it on trust from architects and princes. The enthusi- 
asm of political regeneration which led the Parisians to dress 
themselves in togas, hoping in that way to revive in France 
the Roman republic of Scipio and Cincinnatus, turned, not 
only the architects, but every one who could read, to the 
study of classical antiquity, and the beautiful style kuown 
as that of the Empire was the fruit, not of the talent of 
any one architect, or group of architects, but of the taste of the 
profession and the public combined. This was the first, as it 
was the most successful, of what may be called the literary 
styles which have followed each other with astonishing rapidity 
throughout the nineteenth century. In England, which is, 
above all others, the reading country, the place of the French 
Empire style was taken, a little later, by the Grecian fever, for 
which the books of Stuart and Revett and others furnished the 
infection ; and, as in France, just previously, and in England 
itself subsequently, the fashion, originated by a book, spread 
far more rapidly, and raged more fiercely while it lasted, than 
any that had ever been due to the talent of architects. The 
Grecian fever in England, after a few years, received a check 
through other books. Mr. Puyin discovered that he could not 
fix his mind upon spiritual things in any but Gothic buildings ; 
and the British public, which is easily alarmed about its soul, 
began to inquire whether what Sir Christopher Wren called 
“ mountains of stone, but not worthy the name of architecture ” 





might not be, in some mysterious way, conducive to salvation. 
The Reverend Mr. Rickman, about the same time, began his 
“ Attempt to Discriminate” between the different varieties of 
what had formerly been lumped together as “a congestion of 
heavy, dark, melancholy, monkish piles,” and Brandon’s “ Open 
Timber Roofs of the Middle Ages,” Nash’s and Hall’s books, 
Scott’s novels, and many other artistic and literary works, 
began to call public attention to what their authors were 
pleased to call the indigenous architecture of Great Britain. 
For a time, the new Gothic existed only side by side with the 
prevailing Classic, now relapsed from its Grecian aspirations 
into a heavy Renaissance; but when Gilbert Scott announced 
that natural scenery could only be properly seen through leaded 
lights, and Ruskin sneered and roared by turns at the “ archi- 
tecture of pride,” the British public felt its eternal welfare 
again in danger, and, renouncing the Renaissance Satan and all 
his works, devoted itself to Gothic with its most elephantine 
energy as well as clumsiness. Unfortunately, Mr. Ruskin had 
observed that, while the columns of the porticos of Renaissance 
churches stood on bases that looked like “ piles of collection- 
plates,” some of the tracery in the windows of English Gothic 
churches looked like “ carving-knives,” which was almost as 
bad, and the British public, followed, with less fury, by our own, 
fled to what it imagined to be Italian Gothic, as being the only 
style free from reproach. 


UR readers do not need to be told the history of the Gothic 
Revival. Some of its works, both in England and in this 
country, are beautiful, but the style was unsuited to mod- 

ern requirements, while it lent itself to dreadful caricaturing, 
and the craze, which had been years in incubation, vanished, 
almost ina moment. While architects were looking vaguely 
for a new style to fill the void, Stevenson’s book appeared, full 
of examples of the sober, sensible, semi-Dutch, or Queen 
Anne, buildings of the previous century, and an impulse was 
given to a movement which has continued in England to the 
present day, and will probably persist until some gifted writer 
finds that true felicity is only possible in houses of some differ- 
ent sort. In this country, the Gothic Revival marked the 
termination of the architectural dependence of America upon 
England. By the time that polychromy, polished colonnettes 
and plate tracery had ceased to charm, many American archi- 
tects, educated at Paris, Zurich or Berlin, had begun practice, 
and had introduced a variety of fashions, mostly of Renaissance 
character, enlivened, we may say, by eccentricities, such as Neo- 
Grec vagaries, antics in cast-iron, and occasional excursions into 
the “ Moorish” or the “Egyptian” style. Aithough there was 
no gfeat substance to these American fashions, they were too 
numerous, and too popular, to be set aside by a book like 
Stevenson’s, and no American had then, or has yet, under- 
taken to tell his readers what style of architecture was neces- 
sary to the soul’s health. About thirty years ago, however, 
Richardson, then a young architect, fresh from the most vig- 
orous and original atelier of the Paris School of Fine Arts, 
conceived the idea that the French or Spanish Romanesque, 
which pleased him by its massiveness and simplicity, would be 
suited to our climate, and he carried out several buildings in 
this style. His talent would have made his buildings interest- 
ing in any form, but the effectiveness and dignity of the new- 
born Romanesque gave them immediate success. By this time 
a new agency had begun to take part in shaping architectural 
movements, —that of photographic illustration. By photo- 
graphs, and newspaper cuts taken from photographs, the Rich- 
ardson buildings were hardly finished before they were known 
all over the country, and immediately imitated. The imitation 
was not, as a rule, extremely successful, and the Richardson- 
ian-Romanesque has now almost disappeared, to give place, as 
before, to a miscellaneous assortment of variations on the Re- 
naissance. 


HIS being the condition of American architectural design 
y! at the end of the nineteenth century, it is interesting to 

speculate on the probable course of its development in the 
next hundred years. It may be taken for granted, in the first 
place, that no purely literary argument is likely to have any- 
thing to do with it. In these days, when every building of in- 
teresting design is immediately photographed, and the photo- 
graphs disseminated, by means of the professional and secular 
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press, throughout the country, it is useless for an American 
Ruskin to tell people that one style of building is moral and 
another immoral. This sort of talk may make an impres- 
sion upon people who never saw a building in either style, ex- 
cept in imagination, but not on persons who have photographs 
of both before their eyes. On the other hand, the rapid dis- 
semination of accurate representations of new buildings can- 
not but have a great effect in popularising the work of men of 
conspicuous talent, and while we may expect to see architec- 
tural fashions succeed each other as rapidly during the next 
century as they have in this, they are likely to be led, like the 
Richardsonian-Romanesque movement, by architects, and not 
by rhetoricians. Of course, it is impossible to foretell the 
form which the development may take, but the beautiful, al- 
though shortlived, manifestation of picturesque rural archi- 
tecture which, after it had won the admiration of the profession 
throughout the world, was choked by the Colonial flood, shows 
that American architects possess as keen an artistic sense as 
those of any other nation; and the man who can produce 
beautiful, original and refined architecture, whatever may be 
its style, will be better appreciated during the next century 
than ever before. 


yYERHAPS we should say a few words in regard to the ac- 
P tion of the Convention of the Institute iu censuring three 
members for conduct in connection with the competition for 

the Harrisburg Capitol, some three years ago. We do not pro- 
pose to enter into the merits of the cases in question, but it is 
at least a satisfaction to know that the Executive Committee 
found nothing to warrant more severe discipline than a formal 
censure. Meanwhile, it seems to us, as a matter of general 
policy, that the language of the Institute’s censure might be im- 
proved. As now expressed, it describes its object as being 
guilty of conduct “ prejudicial to the best interests of the pro- 
fession,”’ but without specifying whether it means the moral or 
the material interests. It is conceivable that an architect of 
independent fortune might take a fancy to make gratuitous 
plans for all applicants; in fact, some architects without inde- 
pendent fortunes are too much inclined in this direction already. 
Evidently, this proceeding would be prejudicial to the material in- 
terests of the other architects of the locality, yet it need not imply 
moral turpitude, and the reproof with which it would deserve 
to be visited might with advantage differ from that applicable to 
cases of bribery, or collusion with contractors to defraud, or 
other misdemeanors of the sort, which, although, happily, very 
rare in the profession, are not altogether unknown. If a mem- 
ber of the Institute should come under condemnation for mis- 
deeds of this sort, the censure applied to him should distinguish 
the circumstances in some definite way, so that the public might 
know whether the object of it had been guilty of conduct ren- 
dering him unworthy of any person’s confidence, or only of 
eccentricities which, although annoying, and perhaps damaging 
to other architects, involved nothing discreditable to his per- 
sonal character. , 


‘JJ RCHITECTS have a sad interest in reading the accounts 
A of the proceedings of the New York Tenement-House 

Commission. It is difficult enough for an architect at any 
time to carry out the work entrusted to him with the necessary 
skill, and to comply, as he is bound to do, with the laws, the 
violation of which exposes his client, as well as himself, to 
severe penalties ; but where, as in New York under the present 
régime, the architect has the most employment who can violate 
the law most impudently, and corrupt officials most successfully, 
and where owners who employ such architects, and themselves 
continue the work of corruption and misdemeanor, keep their 
tenements full at the expense of their law abiding competitors, 
it is impossible for the professional man not to have his integ- 
rity severely tried. According to the evi.ence presented to the 
Commission, less than five per cent of the tenement houses 
now in process of erection in the borough of Manhattan are 
constructed in accordance with the law, yet the records of the 
Corporation Counsel's office show that only four small fines 
were imposed last year for all violations of the law in all classes 
of buildings in the entire city. 











VERY architect who has practised in New York knows the 
kK dark cloud of whispered scandal; of secret information as 
to the corruptibility of this or that official; of hints as to 
the method of violating the law with impunity in the interest 
of a client; and even of details in regard to the price of the 
favor of a given person in authority, and the intermediary 





through whom he is to be approached, with which such prac- 
tice is encompassed. Of course, there are as many upright 
and law-abiding citizens in New York as in any other city in 
the world, and the good citizens of New York are, as we have 
often thought, more self-sacrificing and conscientious than those 
of other cities, but even the best and most courageous citizen 
does not like to invest his money in buildings which he can 
never rent in competition with other buildings in the neighbor- 
hood, erected in defiance of the laws which he has tried to 
obey; while the people of moderate means, and more timid 
character, shrink in terror from the thought of making public 
complaint of the corruption which they see around them; and, 
if they have occasion, prefer to make a friend of the official 
who has most power to hurt them, by the means which they 
know to be most effective for that end. Whether the Tene- 
ment House Commission will be able to reform any of the 
abuses which they have incidentally exposed to the public gaze 
is, to our mind, more than doubtful; but it is not impossible 
that their proceedings may, like the similar inquiries which 
have been made at short intervals for the last twenty-five or 
thirty years, help to prepare the public mind for the change 
which will, sooner or later, take the government of the city 
out of the hands of those who utilize it avowedly to enrich 
themselves, and confide it to persons whose ambition takes a 
higher form than that of a desire simply to fill their pockets 
with the filthy proceeds of bribery and extortion. 





HE Mayor of Philadelphia has sent a message to the Coun- 

cils, recommending that the street in front of the old 

Christ Church should be widened by taking property on 
the side opposite the church, and that a house adjoining the 
church on the west side should be taken and demolished, so as 
to leave an open space, thirty-six feet wide, between the church 
and the nearest building. These improvements would not 
involve a very great expense, while they would protect the 
ancient structure from the danger of fire to which it is now ex- 
posed. It may be observed that the churches of the Colonial 
period, many of which are still preserved in our cities and 
towns, are not only among the most interesting of all the 
memorials of the past that we possess, but have suffered, 
as a rule, the least alteration, and are in the best condition. 
The dwelling-houses of the Colonial period, in too many cases, 
have advanced far on the way to shabby decay. Most of them, 
at least in the cities, have long since been divided into tene- 
ments, and even where they have remained in the hands of 
families of the better class, few have escaped the alterations 
necessary to adapt them to modern modes of living. With 
churches, the case is quite different. Our congregational 
system of church management is substantially the same as 
that of our forefathers; and, while we no longer listen to 
sermons on Popery and the Scarlet Woman, our divines enter- 
tain us from the same pulpits, and in the same manner, 
with their views on Imperialism and the Eastern Question. 
Moreover, the ecclesiastical atmosphere is always that of 
conservatism, so that an American who would consider him- 
self humiliated by living in an “old-style” house is rather 
proud of occupying his great-grandfather’s pew in a church 
which has not been altered since the Revolution; and the same 
feeling has kept churches respectable and in good repair while 
the dwelling-houses around them have perished in dirt and 
neglect. The same influences would probably continue to pro- 
tect and preserve our Colonial churches, were it not for the 
danger from fire, which increases every day. While we sing 
the same hymns, and listen to sermons in the same way, as 
our forefathers, we are no longer content to do so in a room 
the temperature of which is the same as that of the outer air, 
and churches must be warmed, usually by furnaces in the cel- 
lar. Sooner or later, the churches are set on fire by sparks 
from these furnaces, and our most interesting old buildings are 
rapidly perishing from this cause. Except in the cities, where, 
as in Philadelphia, the crowding of buildings around them 
adds to the danger, the risk of fire from their own heating ap- 
paratus is almost the only one to which the Colonial churches 
are exposed, and the proposed society for the preservation of 
our ancient buildings, or even the existing semi-historical so- 
cieties, might spend a little effort, and. possibly, a little money, 
to great advantage in urging the adoption of simple precau- 
tions, in the shape of metal lathing on cellar ceilings, tin cov- 
erings on exposed woodwork, and fireclay linings to chimneys, 
which, while very inexpensive, would be the means of pre- 
serving many an ancient building for future generations. 
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THE MONUMENTAL GROUPING OF GOVERNMENT 


BUILDINGS IN WASHINGTON.! 


HILE the selection and development of the site of the National 

Capital are familiar history, there are certain conditions, 

certain principles in connection therewith, which cannot be 
too distinctly kept in mind. ‘These have been lost to view at periods 
of the country’s history, and at this present moment are threatened 
with lack of proper consideration. The location of the capital on 
the banks of the Potomac was, it is true, a political compromise. It 
might, in so far as centrality is concerned, that is to say, centrality 
removed from undue influence over measures of government by the 
commercial forces of the newly united provinces, and, in so far as 
natural topography, possibilities of architecture and landscape, de- 
sirability as a residential city, are concerned, have been located in a 
hundred other places. In fact, only a year before the Act of Con- 
gress of July 10, 1790, which determined upon the banks of the 
Potomac by a majority of three, there had been a majority of twelve 
in favor of the Delaware. A bill providing for a site on the Susque- 
hanna had previously passed the House. ‘This was amended by the 
Senate so that Germantown should be substituted, but the bill was 
finally lost. While the present location was a compromise, yet Gen 
eral Washington had been in favor of it from the beginniny, and his 
wishes had great influence with the Northern States. Washington's 
interest in the project was, therefore, assured in the greatest possible 
degree, and with him that of the broad minds of the time, who had 
been his intimates in the Revolution and the earliest days of the 
Republic. To him was committed the task of fixing the precise site 
for the new city and appointing commissioners for erecting it. 
From this moment he is in reality the chief actor in the founding of 
the capital, with the assistance of Jefferson and Madison. Wash- 
ington knew the Potomac from boyhood, and his judgment now 
strengthened his sentiment in the choice of the plain between the 
Potomac and the eastern branch, just below Georgetown, in an 
amphitheatre of hills, with the picturesque river disappearing in both 
directions between the woodlands. It was he, too, who selected the 
engineer to lay out the city, Major Pierre Charles L’ Enfant, a man 
who had had the advantage ot France’s best military education, 
clever in fortifications, broad in vision, foreseeing not a straggling 
handful of patriots sparsely scattered through thirteen States, but a 
mighty Republic of fifty States and five hundred millions of people. 
He investigated every point of the territory; he studied the problem 
from the stream and the adjacent commanding hills; he remembered 
the great parks of France; he secured from Jefferson maps of all the 
great cities of the world. And from them all, yet independently of 
them all, he evolved the plan which to-day stands unique in magnifi- 
cent possibilities. The President saw and understood. That plan 
is even more familiar than the national history leading up to it. 

This, then, is a site selected after much thought and conscientious 
deliberation by Washington, a plan developed under his guidance by 
the foremost engineer of the time; the whole endorsed by Jefferson 
and Madison and the territorial Commissioners. A plan which, in 
its essential scheme, the intervening years have stamped with their 
approval. And yet a plan which was practically forgotten after the 
Capitol and the White House were located, until within a few years. 

t seems that we Americans awake to the artistic possibilities 
around us only when they have been sacrificed. We turn our 
political management over to men who must, in the nature of things, 
have a deciding voice in a thousand and one matters outside of law, 
of which they ‘have no knowledge and cannot be expected to have 
any knowledge ; about which they seek and are willing to accept 
instruction, and we give them none. ‘The surgeons and physicians 
of the country awoke to this years ago, organized and made their 
voice felt in the land. We architects are just beginning to see that 
there is a mission for our organization, and some . spasmodic endeav- 
ors have been made to carry out that mission. 

Now, if ever, is the supreme opportunity for the national organiza- 
tion of the architects of the United States to speak and advise con- 
cerning the National Capitol of the United States. 

Fortunately, the status of matters architectural in the city of 
Washington is such that while much has thus far been lost, projects 
pending for the development of the city are of such an important 
nature that if properly carried out the city’s monumental character 
may be established forever. The converse is, unfortunately, quite 
as true, that if improperly carried out, the city’s monumental char- 
acter may be sacrificed beyond redemption. 

Stated categorically the main monumental features of L’Enfant’s 
plan are : 

I. The dominance of the Federal Building. 

Il. An avenue of direct communication between the Capitol and 
the White House. 

III. The development toward the westward of the east-and-west 
axis of the Capitol in conjunction with the north-and-south axis of 
the White House. 

In what way have these features been forgotten or tampered with 
by the constructions of the present century? The mass of the Capi- 
tol Building, with its crowning dome, set upon the highest point of 
the territory, is such that it would seem almost impossible to take 
from it its overwhelming importance. The centre of eight broad 
radiating avenues, it would seem that these vistas, specially planned 


1A paper by Mr. Edgar VY. Seeler, F. A I. A., read before the Thirty-fourth 
Annual Convention of the American Institute of Architecte. 
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for the purpose, would be forever most jealously guarded. One of 
the great satisfactions of the city —a pleasure that never ceases — 
is the view of the Capitol down Maryland Avenue. Another pleas- 
ing view, although the lack of development is felt, is that from the 
Mall. But by a strange irony of fate the views from the White 
House or along Pennsylvania Avenue are cut off in the one instance, 
and frightfully injured in the other. Proper reflection should bave 
prevented the interruption of the vista from the White House by 
the Treasury Building. If the Treasury Building were less dignified, 
if it did not form with the War, State, and Navy Building a bal- 
anced composition about the White House, it would be an unpardon- 
able sin. But the judgment that allowed any man, architect or 
otherwise, to raise a dome in the immediate vicinity of the Capi- 
tol, and, moreover, to give to that dome an awkward line, inharmoni- 
ous with the dome of the Capitol, and, still further, to color and gild 
it so that it loudly announces its presence to the detriment of the 
great central object of the city, that judgment cannot be too severely 
criticised and censured. The Congressional Library would have 
worked out better in the general scheme if it had been one story 
lower; in any event, the dome should be suppressed even now. 

What would be the feelings of Washington and L’Enfant — the 
men of broad mind, capable of grasping a great theme, capable of 
keeping it and it alone uppermost, to the suppression of all details, 
— to find their first fundamental principle thus trifled with ? 

Pennsylvania Avenue has to work out its own special purpose. It 
must necessarily be a great thoroughfare, the street of hotels, banks, 
newspapers, theatres, stores — all the buildings that go to make up 
the civil life of the city. From the Treasury Building to the south- 
east the Capitol is ever visible, and while we may not all agree as 
to the architectural excellence of the structures along the course of 
Pennsylvania’ Avenue, we must admit that the tendency is toward 
improvement. ‘There should be, however, strict legislation as to the 
height and cornice lines, the style and color of all buildings along it. 

It is a pity that the view of the Executive Mansion from Penn- 
sylvania Avenue is forever cut off. ‘The first plan must have con- 
templated for the Executive Building a single structure or a group 
whose centre was to be a dome complementary to that of the Capi- 
tol. In the reconstruction of the White House this idea may yet 
be realized, for the public and governmental uses of the Executive 
Mansion are fast outstripping the private or residential needs of the 
President. In fact, it might be wiser to divorce the two entirely, 
and, as has been suggested, move the residence of the President and 
his family to some other and less public point. 

While the attitude to be assumed by the architects of the country 
with respect to the Capitol and to Pennsylvania Avenue as parts 
of L’Enfant’s scheme is one of conservative suggestion tending to 
render any further injury impossible, the attitude toward the third 
salient feature of the original plan should be definite and aggressive. 

In the report of the Committee appointed “to provide for an 
Appropriate National Celebration of the Establishment of the Seat 
of Government in the District of Columbia,” it was unanimously 
adopted in conjunction with the fixing of the date of the celebration 
for December, 1900, and certain exercises in the House and Senate, 
“that the enlargement of the Executive Mansion in harmony with 
its present style of architecture, and the construction of an avenue 
to be known as ‘Centennial Avenue,’ running from the Capitol 
grounds through the Mal) to the Potomac River, be made features 
of the celebration.” To show how entirely the third essential in 
the scheme of the city had been forgotten, it was mentioned in sup- 
port of the report by one of the Committee that, “Strange to say, 
upon looking at the maps which the Committee had before it, it was 
seen that the original plan of Washington, as prepared by Major 
L’Enfant, provided for just such an avenue, public buildings to be 
erected on either side of the same.” And this statement was made 
in the early part of the present year. Further evidence, if neces- 
sary, of the neglect of this principle through the century is found in 
the scattered and ill-organized placing of the various buildings along 
the Mall. The Medical and National Museums, the buildings of the 
Fish Commission, Smithsonian Institution, and the Bureau of En- 
graving, and the Agricultural Building are not coordinated with each 
other, nor are they parts of any general scheme. The Medical 
Museum probably offends the worst; the unsightly rear of the build- 
ing, irregular in outline, bad in color, and disfigured by fire-escapes, 
being directed toward the Mall. 

The Washington Monument was to have been placed at the inter- 
section of the axes of the Capitol and the White House. It is about 
one hundred feet south of the axis of the Capitol and five hundred 
feet to the east of the axis of the White House. 

Of the permanency of the above structures, it may be ventured to 
say that the Smithsonian and the Monument are the only ones which 
must be accepted. The others will probably outgrow their present 
quarters and require entirely new structures. The Smithsonian 
may or may not be reconstructed. 

The magnificent possibilities of a boulevard, such as the proposed 
“ Centennial Avenue,” are almost without limit. The Avenue des 
Champs Elysées, which resembles it most nearly, could not be com- 
pared to it for dignity, accessories of landscape, formal parking and 
sculpture. The buildings which line the Ring Strassen in Vienna 
form one of the most impressive groups in the world. Here we 
should have the advantage of straight axes and longer vistas. 

It is unique, also, to have the possibility of continuing such a bou- 
levard by a monumental bridge, for it is to be remembered in this 
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connection that active steps have been taken toward the construc- 
tion of a Memorial Bridge across the Potomac from the city to Arling- 
ton. Designs for a magnificent structure to cost some four million 
dollars have been submitted to the War Department, with recom- 
mendations looking to the adoption of one of them. The bridge as 
now contemplated is planned as a continuation of New York Avenue, 
but there is no reason why it should not be combined with the bou- 
levard. 

Given the conditions as above outlined, two solutions are proposed 
by men who have given the subject consideration. 

One looks to fixing the line of the Avenue radially from the centre 
of the Capitol dome to the proposed starting point of the new Memo- 
rial Bridge at the foot of New York Avenue, near the old Observa- 
tory, and changing the direction of the bridge to conform to this 
line. This cuts the Mall obliquely, creates a number of irregular 
properties along its route, and locates certain new buildings on Fif- 
teenth and Seventeenth Streets, to the south of the White House. 

In the other solution the axis radiates from the same point and 
passes through the centre of the Washington Monument. The line 
of the bridge is also changed to conform. The latter scheme is very 
nearly, but not quite, at right angles to the Capitol, but its nearer 
approximation to being so renders it, from an architectural stand- 
point, worthier than the former. It has in it the essentials of a mon- 
umental plan which the former fails to suggest in the slightest degree. 
Groups of fountains, statuary, and monuments, rows of free-standing 
columns and formal gardens lead from the foot of the Capitol, by 
bridges, across the steam-railroad tracks and the streets where trol- 
ley-cars run, to a grand circular colonnade surrounding the Monu- 
ment, ample in diameter, with triumphal arches at the cardinal 
entrances. The plaza thus formed is intended as a reviewing 
ground for parades and other spectacular events. Beyond the 
Monument the boulevard would be continued in much the same 
way as that to the east, with a secondary centre of interest near 
the starting of the bridge. The lines of B Street North and B Street 
South have been revised so as to be parallel to the axis of the scheme 
and the sites for Government buildings located on them outside the 
Mall. 

It may be urged against this, as against any similar scheme, that 
it means a vast outlay of money and tedious negotiations for prop- 
erty, the surrender by corporations of rights already granted them, 
and that it would take years in construction. But these are difficul- 
ties which must be met in all great improvements. They might 
have been already met in large part if the sums spent on Govern- 
ment buildings had been persistently _ in this one channel. But 
in any event, the Government of the United States is strong enough 
and rich enough to carry through a project which promises to place 
the National Capital in the very first rank of the great cities of the 
world. 

It is impossible, however, not to revert to the original intention of 
maintaining the axis of the Capitol and of maintaining it absolutely. 
The Washington Monument is off this axis; it is visibly so. Is it 
not better, therefore, to acknowledge it frankly? The boulevard at 
this point could still have a clear width of at least one hundred and 
fifty feet, and an architectural symmetry could be established with a 
centre of minor interest on the north side of the boulevard. 

The trolley-roads which cross the Mall can all be depressed with- 
out difficulty, and the boulevard carried across them by bridges, as 
the ground now rises to what would be the line of the boulevard. 
But the Pennsylvania Railroad tracks are a more serious problem. 
The desirable thing to do would be to move the station to the south 
side of B Street South, thus doing away with the tracks altogether 
across the Mall. Failing that, and rather than continue the boule- 
vard by an unsightly humped bridge at this point, the next best 
thing to do would be to depress the tracks as much as possible, have 
the actual starting-point of the boulevard to the west of the tracks, 
and arrange driveways by means of raised bridges to the north and 
south of the boulevard, where the vista from any point to the west 
would not be disfigured. 

The solution of the problem should certainly look to the reacquisi- 
tion of the four blocks from Third to Fifth Streets, between Pennsy+ 
vania and Missouri Avenues, and between Maine and Maryland 
Avenues. These are occupied at present by mean brick buildings, 
and should never have been sold by the Government. 

The purchase of that great triangle of properties bounded by Sixth 
and Fifteenth Streets, and by Pennsylvania Avenue and B Street 
North, is a question upon which a single individual should scarcely 
dare to give advice. There can be no doubt of the desirability of 
rehabilitating that section of the city, and as part of a monumental 
plan it would be invaluable. 

It would seem, however, that the Mall in its present extent is wide 
enough to admit of the placing of buildings on its outer edge with- 
out materially reducing its function as a park, and the buildings thus 
disposed would be as easy, if not easier, of access one to another as 
in the second scheme. 

The change of direction and starting-point of the bridge may be 
objected to by the Government engineers, but it is defensible archi- 
tecturally, from the tremendous gain in importance to itself and to 
the boulevard by a combination of the two, and the start from a 
slightly lower level saves an extravagant amount of filling which 
would have to be done to make of New York Avenue a proper 
approach. Moreover, a slight rise in the pavement of the bridge 
from the land to the monumental archway forming the piers of the 





draw would add to the impressiveness of both bridge and boulevard. 
The most immediate hindrance to the proper carrying out of any 
such boulevard scheme is not the inability or the unwillingness of the 
Government to provide money for buildings and sites, but the lack 
of information on the part of those in whose power the selection of 
sites for new buildings lies. 

As a very recent example, the proposed building for the Depart- 
ment of Justice, which is temporarily held in abeyance, is estimated 
to vost two and one-half millions, a sam large enough to pay for a 
handsome structure, but it is to be placed out of relation to any other 
building, built out to the property-line, left without any setting, and 
liable to injury by the erection of anything on the adjoining proper- 
ties that their owners may see fit to put there. 

Those in authority require advice, and advice of that special nature 
which can only be given by those whose training and experience spe- 
cially qualify them for it. 

No F wo, acne of the Government should be permitted to choose 
a site or decide upon a building without the advice and consent of 
expert counsellors. Through the Tarsney Act this has been accom- 
plished in part in the Treasury Department. But when the monu- 
mental reconstruction of the city of Washington is to be considered, 
or, rather, when the prodigal is to be welcomed home and reinstated 
in his father’s house, the occasion is one which cries for the appoint- 
ment of a special commission —a body of individual workers, with 
power and means to employ the best talent in whatsoever lines their 
judgment shall direct, whose decisions shail command the respect of 
the nation, and shall be authoritative by reason of their feasibility 
and their artistic and practical excellence. 

In addition to the direct representatives of the Government and of 
the city gf Washington, such a commission should be composed, pre- 
eminently and in a majority, of the most distinguished architects, 
sculptors and engineers of the country. While the work of such a 
commission could best be done by a few, and would necessarily 
devolve upon a few, the commission should be as thoroughly repre- 
sentative as it is possible to make it. 

The project of this boulevard lays a responsibility upon your 
shoulders and upon ming, come from whatever State or Territory 
we may. By its results, Americans will be stamped as men of taste, 
intellect, and culture, or as men who neither know nor care. 

On the one hand, there is the making of the greatest monumental 
city in the world; on the other, there is the sacrifice of our birth- 
right, the undoing of all that Washington, Jefferson, and Madison 
made possible, and the sealing forever of the architectural future of 
the Nation’s Capital. The American Institute of Architects should 
pledge itself to the formation of a commission, powerful, authorita- 
tive, and beyond question in its judgments, in whose hands the artis- 
tic development of the city of Washington shall be placed, and 
whose decisions shall be without recourse. 





ON ENGLISH GARDENS. 


S with English architecture the chief interest centres about the 
Ai simpler work, the pay! quality of which directly appeals to 

one, so the smaller and less pretentious English gardens seem 
in every way most perfect. There one finds no question of the rival 
claims of formal and informal school, of Italian, French, or English 
styles, but merely a natural common-sense adaptation of means to an 
end —a direct meeting of needs. In the great Italian and French 
gardens one feels the presence of a complete and studied scheme, 
and also of a conscious effort for effect. As exponents of the art 
and science of landscape-gardening, French and Italian examples 
are distinctly superior to the English; but for mere lovable beauty, 
fitting the needs of true country iovers, nothing can touch the 
English garden. 

In the many periods of English gardening the influence of foreign 
styles and fashions has been felt, and has, to a certain extent, modi- 
fied the planning and planting of grounds, but except in those places 
which have attempted grandeur one finds no purely scholastic work. 
The earliest work of which we have any perfect ‘Bese is that 
which was influenced by the Italian Renaissance. When Jones and 
Wren introduced the balance of Classic planning and the detail of 
Classic work, the gardens developed on similar lines. This period 
gave us the formal terrace, the walled gardens, the bowling-greens, 
clipped hedges, and the intelligent use of architectural accessories 
which mark the majority of the good English gardens. The general 
character of this work remained practically unchanged for a couple 
of centuries. With the beginning of this century, when taste in 
architecture and art was distinctly declining towards its final depth 
in the thirties, there came, first, a carelessness for the beauty of the 
old gardens which resulted in neglect, and then the period when, 
under the guidance of Brown, the imitation of nature and the mak- 
ing of pictures was the aim everywhere. This resulted not only in 
the destruction of many fine gardens, but in a general perversion of 
taste which it has taken many years to counteract. 

The reaction from Brown’s hopeless endeavor to imitate nature 
and to avoid everything pertaining to formality was very quick, and 
yet it is indicative of the English temper that it was not a violent 
swing of the pendulum to the other extreme. Kemp, writing be- 
tween fifty and sixty, laid down rules, or rather suggested principles, 
which seem thoroughly sound and sensible. He urged the necessity 
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for formal treatment in and about the house, and yet valued the 
freer and more natural possibilities which were unaffected by the im- 
mediate proximity of architecture. He deprecated the imitation of 
nature, and made a strong plea for retaining “art,” by which he 
meant anything of a formal or studied nature. pope manaid conven- 
ience, seclusion, are among his chief aims, and it is characteristic of 
the Englishman that, in enumerating the things which require con- 
sideration when planning the grounds, he names economy first. By 
this he would include not merely making the plan on such a scale 
that the owner can afford to lay it out, but considering also the cost 
of maintenance, and, still further, arranging the place so that the 
maintenance can be done with economy. ‘This is a matter of great 
importance, and to its just consideration is due to a large extent the 
number and beauty of the English gardens. As a rule work is not 
laid out or undertaken which cannot be easily executed and main- 
tained without taxing the resources of the owner. 

With the English, gardening is so old an art that the cost of main- 
taining can be as readily estimated beforehand as can the cost of exe- 
cution. Tradition, habit, social custom, have all combined to fix the 
lines on which work shall be conducted, and thus to make a standard 
of “form,” used in the athletic sense, for the maintenance of the 
service of the house, the stable, and the grounds. If a man can 
afford but three servants his house is arranged on the basis of what 
three servants can do thoroughly ‘well, and he will not have a larger 
house unless he can afford to have his service adequate. His stable 
will be regulated with equal care. He will have only such horses 
and carriages as can be kept in first-rate condition. Applying these 
same principles to the garden, collecting and making use of the 
cumulative experience of many generations of gardeners, he lays out 
his grounds with clear foresight as to its maintenance. Nothing is to 
be slovenly, nothing neglected. The results amply justify this course. 
The thoroughness of the English garden is the very root of its 
charm. The garden, whether large or small, shows care in every 

art, and not only care, but generally the loving care of the man who 
is really fond of his garden as a whole and of his plants individually. 
One cannot go through a garden with the owner or his gardener 
without feeling that to them the garden is as intimate as the house. 

The whole attitude of mind of the Englishman is the desire to 
satisfy a need rather than to supply a luxury, and, therefore, this is 
generally found to be the chief motive in the laying-out of his 
garden. The great majority of English gardens have developed in 
direct response to practical needs, and if one studies these needs, 
and sees how they have been met, the history of nine-tenths of the 
English gardens is given. 

The needs of the house are approaches and courts, or yards. The 
main approach is for the convenience of the family and their guests; 
it is not considered as a portion of the grounds especially desirable 
as an outlook. The chief living-rooms are where aspect and outlook 
are most favorable, so that the entrance-hall is naturally given the 
less desirable aspect. On this account, if for no other, the immedi- 
ate approach to the house is not so capable as other places of being 
made liveable. Considerations of utility are, therefore, paramount. 
If it is a carriage-entrance, a short drive and a convenient turn are 
things sought. This has resulted in a number of types of which the 
most familiar are the simple in and out on different lines, and 
the straight drive finishing in a circle. Both these lend themselves 
readily to a formal treatment, and trees planted regularly, hedges, or 
walls give an element of style to the simplest of plans. The kitchen 
approach is even more utilitarian, the chief object being to keep it 
separate from the master’s approach and screened from view. ‘The 
most direct approach, the simplest of turns, privacy obtained by 
walls, fences, hedges; or, in the case of basement offices, by sinking 
the road below the general grade : these are essentials. 

The formal planning of the early seventeenth century which had 
developed the H and E plans suggested enclosing, partially or 
wholly, the two approaches. It reproduced in more regular form 
the early forecourt and the base-court. The former name is still 
generally in use, the latter is more generally referred to as kitchen- 
court. The forecourt became at once an interesting feature of the 
plan, but never lost its true status. It was always the approach 
and never a place to idle or take pleasure in. Its beauties are such 
as can be readily apprehended at a glance. One finds none of those 
hidden nooks and unsuspected beauties which are incidental to the 
garden. A simple piece of greensward, a few trees, possibly statu- 
ary or vases such as will tell at a comparative distance and can be 
comprehended in a glance, such are the general features of forecourts. 
Sometimes, but rarely, one finds paved forecourts, but this is unusual, 
and the English are more apt to reduce their pavement or gravel to 
the smallest dimensions rather than increase it unnecessarily. 

The kitchen-court is entirely for the use of tradespeople, and for 
the accommodation of kitchen service. It may sometimes serve as a 
drying-yard, though this is generally separate. It is, therefore, paved 
or gravelled throughout, to be dry under foot, and to allow the free 
handling of wagons. ‘This is the noisy and disagreeable part of the 
establishment, and it is considered essential that it should be removed 
as far as possible from the main house, and as much shut off. Ser- 
vice is brought to much greater perfection in England, so that dis- 
tances which to a housekeeper here would seem impossible are 
deliberately planned for, that offices and service-yards may be out of 
sight, smell, and hearing. Generally the kitchen-court is shut off by 
part of the house itself, or, if this is not possible, it is screened by 
high walls. The drying-ground is generally more open and sunny, 





and not infrequently clothes are dried on the ground instead of hung 
on lines, so that the drying-ground may be a pleasant piece of turf, 
not unsightly even when covered with the white linen. Thus in 
meeting the needs of approaches to the house the two courts are 
developed. 

Before taking up in detail the needs which decide the character of 
the grounds more removed from the house, it will be well to point 
out that the English invariably carry into their grounds the same 
desire for privacy and separation which is noticeable in the house. 
One has already remarked the careful separation of the kitchen and 
offices from the master’s quarters; one will find similar separation 
between other parts of the household and between individual rooms. 
The nurseries are apart, the master’s own rooms are apart, the guest 
rooms are apart, and, finally, except in suites of rooms used only for 
entertainment, the individual rooms are well divided from each other. 
This same principle underlies the garden plan. ‘The place is consid- 
ered as an out-door house. The grounds are divided up according 
to their use, and each portion has its well-established boundaries. 

In a place of even an acre or two the first consideration is what 
can be got from the land in the way of actual return, and the space 
for a kitchen-garden is almost the first consideration. The demands 
of pleasure may march side by side with it, but it is very rare to find 
a man laying out his place with no thought of anything but beauty 
and pleasure. One may therefore be justified in considering the 
kitchen-garden as the most prominent necessity after the approaches. 
This garden must be near the house and near the kitchen and the 
gardener’s house, and yet not too evident. It is never, however, 
treated as an unsightly part of the establishment, and indeed there 
are many kitchen-gardens which are quite delightful spots in which 
toramble. A garden at Wells has dwarf espalier apples bordering 
its paths, beautiful fruit trees on its fine old walls, standard roses 
marking the lines of some of its paths, and the flowers and fruit 
helped rather than hurt by the peas and beans, the splendid blue- 
green of the cabbage tribe, and the rich brewn of the turned-over 
soil. As the kitchen-garden is fo be an apartment by itself, as it 
were, it is bounded, and at the same time protected, by walls. Large 
gardens would be subdivided, and one might find separate gardens 
for herbs, for small fruits, for roots and for the more quick growing 
crops such as beans and peas. The necessary water is made use of as 
an interesting feature. Water which has lain in the sun is better than 
cold well-water or water just from the town mains, so one generally 
finds a good-sized basin making an interesting pool in the garden. 
A proper place for tools creates a garden-house, frequently quite a 
delightful feature, and the greenhouse, hot-beds, cold frames, bins for 
leaves, and all such accessories of garden-work are made to lend 
interest to the kitchen-garden and give it the air of order which is 
characteristic of all English work. The desire to make the most of 
every scrap of ground induces the utmost care in getting all that is 
possible out of smallest compass. The walls, as well as the ground, 
must yield their increase, and all must be in compact form. ‘This 
has produced the many forms of dwarf trees which add interest to 
the garden, and the careful rotation of crops, and following of crops 
in the same season which increase the appearanée of care and thor- 
oughness. 

Flowers are so interwoven with the kitchen-garden, part of which 
is generally occupied by the varieties which are more useful for 
cutting than for their beauty out-of-doors, as to lead one to the con- 
sideration of the flower-garden as the next need to be satisfied. 
The flowers one might divide under three heads: roses, perennials, 
annuals. ‘This is, of course, a very primitive division, but those three 
are represented in every English garden; and the three, as befits 
their different characteristics, are generally separated, and one has 
the rose-garden, the perennial bed, or borders, and the parterre of 
annuals. Roses are the special pride of the English gardener, and 
with climbers, standard and low-budded roses, and all the varieties 
of briars, almost anything can be done with the rose-garden. Like 
other parts of the place, it is enclosed with walls or hedge. The 
perennials being, like the roses, permanent occupiers of the ground, 
are placed in deep rich beds, and for convenience, both of tending 
and picking, are frequently in long narrow borders against the walls. 
This gives the tall-growing plants the support and protection of the 
wall, and leaves room for the various smaller varieties in the edge. 
Such a long border, with perhaps a hedged walk or a bowling-green 
running the length of it, is a familiar and most charming feature. 
The annuals are in small beds by themselves, the beds often bordered 
with dwarf box, so that the regular outline of the beds may be 
pleasing even when the beds themselves are empty. To reach the 
gardens and to enjoy them when there, one finds pleasant walks, 
some shady, perhaps completely embowered, others sunny, for use 
on cold days; also seats and garden-houses. 

In laying out all this there is generally a double aim, first, to give, 
by occasional long vistas, a sense of size, and second, by screened 
enclosures and half-concealed exits, a sense of privacy, and a stimulus 
to the imagination for what lies beyond. In the most interesting 
gardens the element of the unexpected is always present, and the 
fact that it cannot be a surprise to the owner does not really detract 
from its value; for to every visitor it is a source of delight, new 
pleasures still unfolding until the last surprise of the round is in 
finding one’s self back again at the starting-place. 

Architectural laws demand a certain amount of level space im- 
mediately about the house, and various spots require level ground 
farther afield. The bowling-green, croquet-ground and lawn-tennis 
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courts have formed at one time or another necessary parts in the lay- 
out of even a small place. These flat pieces of the splendid turf 
which is so common in England are among the most beautiful features 
of the English garden. Here, again, the love for retirement sug- 
gests enclosing walls or hedges, so that the court, or the green, is 
really a great out-of-door room, with garden-seats and benches about, 
or perhaps, in the more stately ones, busts on plinths, in Italian 
fashion, set against the sombre green of the yew hedge. Again, one 
sees that this feature is produced in direct response to a need. 

Level ground cannot always be obtained naturally, and the need 
of it has developed the terraces which abound in the hilly districts. 
These may be the mere formal treatment of the platform on which 
the house securely rests, or they may form the various divisions of 
the hillside garden; or, again, surrounding a sunken garden, they 
may give the pleasant walk, and that most delightful of all views 
which one gets of a small garden —the view looking down. All of 
the features hitherto considered may be worked out on a ground- 
work of terraces, and these possibilities as well as their charms are 
endless. 

Sedding well said that however much we were refined and culti- 
vated there was always an underl.ing savagery which at times 
demanded satisfaction. One must tire of the sure mark of man’s 
hand and long for nature unrestrained — the wide seaboard and the 
rude forest. So one finds in almost every English place of any size 
some wilderness, some copse, or coombe, which shall be left free and 
wild as, at the least, a reminder of nature quite free. But the 
transition from the cultivated aspect of nature to its wilder form 
must be gradual; one does not want to open the garden gate in the 
wall and be in the forest. Between the two one finds the pasture 
lands, rolling, sheep-cropped fields bordered, not with the masonry 
wall or the clipped hedge, but with the wild hedgerow, thick with 
thorn and holly and punctuated with the upstanding elms. From 
the pastures to the copse and the woodland the transition is easy. 

Thus, the English garden has its forecourt and base-court; its 
gardens for fruit, vegetables and flowers; its places for sport and 
recreation, and, to guard and protect all these from searching winds 
and prying eyes, the boundaries, the divisions, the walls and the 
hedges. ‘The walls, especially those near the house, are always in 
close touch with the house itself — stone with the stone house, brick 
with the brick one, and, in their ornament, balustrades, gateways, 
posts, coping and finials, echoing the character of the house. As 
one goes farther from the house, the walls are less architectural and 
more purely utilitarian; the boundary-wall of the place, or the 
north or east wall of the garden may be ten or twelve feet high, for 
it is to serve as a real protection; others may be but two or three 
feet high, mere boundaries to mark a line. The hedge is, perhaps, 
the commonest bound of all, and this varies from the rough pasture 
hedgerow, to the clipped yew, or holly, or box. The fancy clipping 
of hedges and individual trees was an importation from Holland, and 
at one time was very popular. There are many examples of topiary 
work in the older gardens, but to-day clipped work is rather more 
sober and, on the whole, more in keeping with the common-sense 
beauty of the English garden. 

Shrubs are rarely seen as individual show-plants, but are generally 
massed and placed with some special end in view beyond and apart 
from their mere beauty. They will serve to screen the offices or the 
kitchen-yard or to make a wind-break for more delicate things grow- 
ing on the borders of the lawn. Trees also are used very cautiously 
as individual specimens. Occasionally a great plane-tree or an ilex 
stands in lonely grandeur at the edge of the lawn, but as a rule the 
trees are planted in groups to serve definite purposes. Sometimes 
to shut out an undesirable view, sometimes to form a vista towards a 
pleasant scene. Again, a group of elms at the end of the place may 
simply serve as a background—a great drop-scene which finishes 
the view and leaves one in doubt as to how much more there may be 
beyond. Many a small place of two or three acres gives an im- 
pression at once of seclusion and of size, because the great trees pre- 
vent one’s seeing what lies beyond. The larger places will, of 
course, have their copse and woodland, but even here the mark 
of axe shows that thoroughess and care, and that eye to profit which 
pervades everything; for dead wood is cleared out, the spindling 
trees are felled, the brushwood is cut and tied in faggots; every- 
where there are the signs of an old industry, a well-worked coun- 
try, where everything must be turned to account. 

When one wanders through English gardens with all their delight 
one cannot but feel convinced that common-sense and thrift are the 
roots on which the beauty has grown and thriven. 





CODE FOR THE CONDUCT OF COMPETITIONS AP- 
PROVED BY THE THIRTY-FOURTH CONVENTION, 
A. LAs 


“yy COMPETITION as a means for the selection of an architect 
may properly assume one of the following forms : — 


(A) Limited to a certain number of architects, each of whom is 
invited to take part. 
(B) Open to all who desire to enter or to all of a certain class. 
(G) Mized, certain architects being invited, but others being at 
liberty to take part. 
PAYMENT OF COMPETITORS. 
In all competitions the first prize should be the award of the com- 





mission to design the building and superintend its construction, and 
the programme should definitely state that the successful competitor 
will be so retained, and that he will be paid for his services at the 
rates established by the American Institute of Architects. 

In certain cases, however, this procedure may not be legal, then 
the course to be pursued as to the successful competitor should be 
clearly stated. 

To provide for the contingency of delay or of the discontinuance 
of the work, the programme should provide for a substantial pay- 
ment to the successful competitor on the award of the competition, 
such payment to be regarded as on account of the final commissions. 

Payments to unsuccessful competitors should be as follows : — 

In Limited Competitions each should be paid a fixed amount. 

In Open Competitions prizes fixed in number and amount should 
be provided. 

In Mixed Competitions the two classes of competitors should be 
paid in the manner above described. 


THE PROFESSIONAL ADVISER AND THE JURY. 


It is highly desirable, in the interests of both owner and com- 
petitors, that a professional adviser should assist in the preparation 
of the programme and that the professional adviser or a competent 
jury, consisting at least in part of experts, should assist in making 
the awards. 

The professional adviser or jury may have full power to make the 
award, or they may select a number of designs and, placing them 
in the order of merit, leave the final choice to the owner or his 
representatives. 

Where possible, the adviser or the jury should make a positive 
report, and in favor of one design, and recommend the employment 
of its author as architect for the building. 


THE PROGRAMME. 


The programme should be so drawn as to forma contract. It 
should 

(a) Name the owner of the structure forming the subject of the 
competition, and state whether the owner institutes the competition 
personally or through representatives. If the latter, name the rep- 
resentatives, state how their authority is derived, and define its 
scope. 

(b) State the kind of competition to be instituted, and, in limited 
competitions, name the competitors; or, in open competitions, if the 
competition is limited geographically or otherwise, state the limits. 

(c) Fix a definite time and place for the receipt of the designs. 
The time should not be altered except with the unanimous consent 
of the competitors. 

(d) State the limit of cost, if fixed ; the desired accommodation, 
and the conditions of the site. 

(e) Fix uniform requirements for the drawings, giving the num- 
ber, the scale or scales, and the method of rendering. As the pre- 
sentation of a general scheme (rather than of a design perfectly 
studied in all its parts) is the object of the drawings, they should be 
of the simplest kind capable of explaining such a scheme. 

(f) State whether the submission of more than one design by a 
competitor is forbidden or permitted. 

(g) State whether the competition is to be anonymously conducted 
or not, and, if anonymously, provide the method. 

(h) Name the judge or jury or provide a method for their selec- 
tion. Define his or their power. 

(i) Provide for the placing out of competition of any drawing 
«which violates the terms, or of any set of drawings whose authors 
have so disregarded the terms as to deserve the extreme penalty. 

(j) Provide that during the competition there shall be no com- 
munication upon anything relating to the competition, except in 
writing, between any competitor on the one hand and the owner, or 
any representative of the owner, the professional adviser or any 
juror on the other, and that any information, whether in answer to 
such communication or not, shall be given in writing simultaneously 
to all competitors. Set a date after which no question will be ans- 
wered. 

(k) Fix the nature or amount of the awards or prizes. 

(1) State, in case the professional adviser or jury is not empow- 
ered to make the award, in whom such power is vested. 

(m) Fix the period of time within which the final decision will be 
rendered. 

(n) Provide for sending the decision and a copy of the report of 
the professional adviser or of the jury to each competitor. 

(0) Provide that no drawing shall be exhibited or made public un- 
til after the award, and not then without the consent of the author. 

(p) Provide for the return of unsuccessful drawings to their re- 
spective authors within a reasonable time, and provide that nothing 
original as to this competition in such designs shall be used without 
compensation to the author of the design in which it appears. 





Aw Urpan Incrpent in Cuicaco.— A midwinter prairie-fire was a 
dangerous novelty witnessed in this city recently. It swept ten acres of 
grass, and was subdued by farmers, firemen and street-railway employés, 
who attacked it with brooms, blankets, rubber coats, and sod. The 
scene of the fire was the prairie between Leavitt Street and Western 
Avenue and Fortieth and Fifty-first Streets. The flames are supposed 
to have started from sparks from the engine of a passing train. — 
Exchange. 
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THE CINCINNATI CHAPTER OF THE A. I. A. 


HE Cincinnati Chapter of the American Institute of Architects 
held its regular monthly meeting, December 18, 1900. 

Mr. G. W. Drach, the President, was absent at the Washing- 
ton Convention, but a letter from him was read describing some of 
the proceedings, and also stating that Mr. James W. McLaughlin had 
been elected as a director of the American Institute of Architects. 

The drawings of the first competition of the year were exhibited. 
The problem was a school-house in a thrifty suburban town. Al- 
though there were but four entries, the work was of the most satis- 
factory character, and the comments of the Jury led to an _interest- 
ing discussion. Mr. Ludwig Eid gave a most instructive talk on 


building materials employed in the construction of buildings on the 
Continent. 


GrorGE M. ANDERSON, Secretary. 

















[Contributors of drawings are requested to send also plans and a 
full and adequate description of the buildings, including a statemes t 
of cost.) 


BOILER—HOUSE, ISOLATION-WARD AND LAUNDRY-—BUILDING: U.S. 
MARINE-HOSPITAL, CHICAGO, ILL. MR. JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, 
SUPERVISING ARCHITECT, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


UNITED STATES POST-OFFICK, JOLIET, ILL. MR. JAMES KNOX 
TAYLOR, SUPERVISING ARCHITECT, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
HOUSE OF EDWARD KNEELAND, ESQ., PITTSBURGH, PA. MR. C. M. 

BARTBERGER, ARCHITECT, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


HOUSES. MR. J. A. SCHWEINFURTH, ARCHITECT, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


SUBURBAN 


{The following named illustrations may be found by refer- 
ence to our advertising pages.| 


THE NEW YORK “ BOX-STOOP,”—XIX: NO. 137 WEST 86TH. ST., NEW 

YORK, N. Y. 
SCHOOL-HOUSBE, GIESING, NEAR MUNICH, BAVARIA. PROF. KARL 
HOCHEDER, ARCHITKCT. 


Tuis plate is copied from Architektonische Rundschau. 


[Additional Illustrations in the International Edition.) 


CENTRAL PAVILION: PUBLIC LIBRARY, MILWAUKEE, WIS. MESSRS. 
FERRY & CLAS, ARCHITECTS, MILWAUKER, WIS. 


A CORNER OF THE REFERENCE-ROOM IN THE SAME LIBRARY. 
HERR 


HOUSE OF THE PAINTER LENBACH, MUNICH, BAVARIA. 
GABRIEL SEIDL, ARCHITECT. 


A STREET IN SIENA. DRAWN BY MR. WALTER M. CAMPBELL. 


INGESTRE HALL, STAFFORDSHIRE, ENG. 


T would be a pleasure to dwell upon the history and associations 
of beautiful Ingestre Hall, to recall its crowd of memories, and 
describe the charm of its architecture; but the writer must for- 

bear, and direct attention chiefly to its gardens. The Hall will 
speak for itself. It belongs to the day when fortalice and tower no 
longer were needed for the safeguard of the lord, and when the 
public peace enabled men to live, as it were, more in the open air. 
The many-windowed wall, the noble bays, the rich and splendid 
adornments, and the lavish charms of the house, all bespeak the time 
when men loved and could enjoy the light, and when the new spirit 
of the later age was abroad through the land. England has very 
many splendid mansions of the Tudor and Jacobean age, but In- 
gestre, by reason of its noble proportions and remarkably beautiful 
features, may vie with the best. ‘The pictures are ample evidence of 
the fact. Such a house must needs have a garden to the liking of its 
lord, and there is record that the garden at Ingestre is one upon 
which long labor and thought have been bestowed. 





The Earl of Shrewsbury has another house of greater modern 
fame — Alton Towers — but many will like Ingestre more. It offers 
much of interest to the lover of English gardens, especially in the 
Irish yews and terrace-walk, though the grounds of Alton Towers, 
at least in these days, are more magnificent. It is not magnificence, 
however, that we are looking for. We seek such a character of sur- 
roundings as befits a house of the age. Something of formality we 
should expect to discover, and we are not surprised to find geomet- 
rical arrangements and clipped shrubs in such a place. The Inges- 
tre flower-garden proper is comparatively small, and of such formal 
character as the illustration shows. The design is in no way re- 
markable. This garden intervenes between the house and the park. 

On the east side lies a notable shrubbery with many conifers, and 
near by stand the splendid Irish yews, which have been written 
about many atime. They are probably the finest specimens of this 
charming tree or shrub, whichever one likes to call it, in the British 
Isles, or, at all events, are rivalled by very few. The Ingestre trees 
are four in number, each being about 40 feet in height, and as much 
round, and a fine arch has been formed between them. Their size, 
symmetry, and color are truly remarkable, and they enable one to 
realize the real beauty of tint revealed by the Irish yew. 

Another delightful place at Ingestre is the terrace-walk, which is 
radiant with ffowers delightfully grouped with shrubs. The walk 
runs the length of the vegetable-garden, and is over — some say 
much over — 300 feet in extent. It is laid out in stages, and the end 
of each stage is marked by clipped yews. A tall specimen forms 
a kind of support for a quaint arch, which gives a delightful old- 
world aspect to the place. Although these glorious trees are, we be- 
lieve, of great age, they yet preserve a remarkably vigorous growth, 
and the walk they dignify is made pleasant by the presence of many 
hardy flowers, which are charming against the background of shrubs. 
If Ingestre possessed only this most interesting walk it would de- 
serve to be famous. 

The visitor to the Hall will not fail to visit the church. 

Ingestre has features of its own. The beauty of its architecture, 
the interest of its history, the picturesque character given to its sta- 
bles and other surroundings, with the delightful gardens so imper- 
fectly described but well illlustrated here, together constitute its 
claims upon our interest and regard.—Country Life. 


FRONT VIEW AND GARDEN, WITH FOUN- 
TAINS. 


INGESTRE HALL, ENG.: 


INGESTRE HALL, ENG.: THE ENTRANCE AND THE STABLES. 


INGESTRE HALL, ENG.: THE STRAIGHT WALK. 


Tuis and the preceding illustrations are copied from Country Life. 














[The editors cannot pay attention to demands of correspondents who 
forget to give their names and addresses as guaranty of good faith ; 
nor do they hold themselves responsible for opinions expressed by 
their correspondents. ] 

THE WORKERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION. 
December 19, 1900 

To THE Epirors OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT :— 

Dear Sirs, — Permit me to correct a little misconception on your 
part as to the aims and scope of the Workers Coéperative Associa- 
tion which you review in your interesting and suggestive editorial of 
the 15th. You will see by referring to pages 14 and 15 of the en- 
closed brochure descriptive of the Association that its benefits are not 
to be confined to any class of workers, but are offered to all. Recog 
nizing the strength coiperation gives to all who are shrewd 
enough to pr se it, the Association invites all workers to follow 
the example of their most successful brothers — those who have 
organized the great trusts and syndicates — by forming organizations 
of their own everywhere wherever they do not now exist, and 
strengthening those already formed. To this end it says, “ Any of 
the unemployed who do not already belong to any union or organiza- 
tion shall be aided in joining it by being permitted to work out their 
membership fees... and the unions will ultimately receive in 
their ranks all the good workers in the country.” 7 

The world is now beginning to see the force of the old saying of 
the philosphers that the perfect health of each depends upon the 
common welfare of all, and that, just us in the animal organism no 
single cell can be diseased without to some extent affecting the health 
of every other cell, so in the social organism, no individual member 
can suffer without more or less injury to all the rest. 

Therefore our Association sees the necessity of uniting all workers 
in a common bond for the welfare and protection of all, and since 
the Trades Unions are well advanced along these lines, cooperation 
with them presents the best promise for still further progress. 

To explain in a friendly spirit the errors of individual Trades 
Unions or of their members, with a view to correcting and improving 
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them, is most useful, but these mistakes must not be taken as the 
essential characteristics of Trades Unionism, but rather as the results 
of our, as yet, poorly organized and very wasteful industria] methods 
unde: which a large and shifting body of unemployed becomes an 
inevitable feature as contracts are won and lost in the competitive 
market. It is to this army of the unemployed that is due the un- 
wise actions of the unionists which you criticise, and not to the great 
principle of codperation and mutual protection which is the essential 
and important feature of Trades Unionism. The only method the 
workers have so far discovered for mitigating the hardships occa- 
sioned by this army of the unemployed has been to shorten the hours 
of labor and to try to extend the benefits of a scanty supply of work 
as far as possible. 

Now our Association meets this very problem of the unemployed 
in a much more scientific manner, and in proportion to its success 
will this army of the unemployed disappear, and with it the unwise 
practices of which it is the cause. 

It would be no more unfair to ascribe to Christianity the cruelty 
of the Inquisition, or to Democracy the inhumanity of the sweat- 
shop, than to charge against Trades Unionism the evils due to 
ignorance and industrial barbarism. 

The Trades Unions do not “lower independence of character” 
and “thinking capacity.” It requires and cultivates, on the con- 
trary, unusual independence, courage and intelligence to dare to take 
action for the collective welfare against immediate personal interest 
and under the pressure, direct or indirect, of a powerful employer’s 
disapproval. A good and public-spirited worker thrown out of em- 
ployment for such a cause ought to be able to find somewhere in a 
true Democracy an asylum among his friends, and our codperative 
association provides such an asylum for honest and independent 
workers. 

The “ Trades Unions help to consolidate the political power of the 
working-men by reason of their organizing efforts, and of the ex- 
perience in cooperation, self-restraint and forbearance ” they incul- 
cate; and upon this experience on the part of the great masses of 
the people hangs the safety of a Republic. 

Trades Unions have become necessary in proportion to the growth 
of the great combinations of capital, to enable the workers to achieve 
desirable objects unattainable by a single individual. 

Employers can rarely, under the present industrial conditions, 
raise wages voluntarily, or give more than they are actually com- 
pelled to, and the only means left to obtain recognition of justifiable 
claims often lies in the united power of the Trades Unions. Man, 
as a unit, is incapable of maintaining his dignity under the pressure 
of an immeasurably superior power, and he is thus compelled to 
accept terms repugnant to his moral nature and better interests and 
development. Isolation to him is defeat. Union is his only hope, 
and those workers who derive benefit from the Unions should there- 
fore share in their sacrifices. The present industrial conditions, too, 
render it generally impossible for an employer to provide for the 
support of laborers in sickness and old age, and not the least of the 
benefits of the Trades Unions lies in the support they give to their 
members under these circumstances. These, and many other good 
offices of the. Trades Unions I need not call to your attention. But 
their most difficult problem is that of the temporary unemployment 
among their able-bodied members. 

“ Ground lying fallow increases in vitality,” but the idleness of 
the workman “swallows up the long savings of years of provident 
and industrious habits, withdraws his children from school, breaks 
up his humble home at a ruinous sacrifice, engenders hatred towards 
his employer, breeds discontent, and annihilates faith, sympathy, and 
that reciprocity of feeling which should exist in the relationship 
between employer and employed.” 

Our Association here comes to the aid of the Trade Union and 
furnishes employment where it is most needed, increasing by so 
much the purchasing power of the people. Thus our home-market 
will be increased in proportion to its success, and were it able to so 
extend its sphere of action as to reach all of the unemployed in the 
country, every wheel in every factory throughout our land would 
hum with true prosperity, and “imperialism” and “ criminal aggress- 
ion” would be to us unknown terms. 

In regard to what you say as to the ease with which capital could 
be raised among the working-men for investment in a codperative 
business enterprise, I think any business-man will at once agree, as 
we do, that you are right. But our Association is based on the prin- 
ciple that the workers alone should receive the full value their indus- 
try has created, and that none of the profit should go to capital 
beyond what is required to pay the lowest rate of interest the money- 
market demands. 

This principle of justice we look upon as a future essential to the 
success and highest aims of our organization, and it renders neces- 
sary the use of labor-checks in the manner and for the reasons 
explained in our pamphlet. 

Without this principle, the pitfalls sure to be laid for us by sharp- 
ers and scoundrels would certainly occasion a most formidable peril, 
as you rightly assert, and they have in the past occasioned the wreck 
of many codperative enterprises. But working under the guidance of 
this principle, we are safe, because no attractions whatever are 
offered to the sharks and speculators, to whom honest labor by brain 
or brawn presents no allurements, and it is for labor alone that all 
our prizes are offered. J. Pickerinc Putnam. 








Evecrriryine Smoxe. — Smoke, in the form of a black fog, is indeed 
not merely an intolerable nuisance, but a waste, since it comes of un- 
burned carbon. Although it cannot be denied that the mechanical- 
engineer has done much to effect the more thorough combustion of fuel, 
and that a multitude of “smoke-consuming” appliances are in the 
market, yet the fact remains that the only really effectual check against 
the pollution of the atmosphere is the use of smokeless coal. Electrical 
science, however, which seems in future designed to influence every 
branch of human activity, here steps in with a suggested remedy of 
quite a new character. The characteristic London fog is, as we most 
of us have reason to know, compounded chiefly of soot. A number of 
experiments apparently possessing no relation to the matter has led to 
the discovery that these particles will become electrified by induced 
electricity through an electric current of a high discharge rate, when 
they are attracted by each other, cling together, and are precipitated to 
the ground. ‘It is suggested, therefore, that an electrical precipitating- 
plant should be placed on or near the mouth of every factory-chimney. 
Not only would the atmosphere be cleaner, but the manufacturer would 
have the satisfaction of recovering fuel that would otherwise be lost to 
him. — Boston Transcript. 


Curious Causes or Fires. — The following curious list of ways in 
which fire may be caused is abstracted from an English exchange by 
the Railway and Engineering Review :\ “In one instance, where some 
waste, which had been used with mineral-oil, had been thrown into a 
safe place, an insect crawled through it, and then, carrying some pieces 
of the oily fibre sticking to his body, made his way to the gas-jet. The 
cotton fibres which adhered to him caught fire, and he dropped blazing 
to the floor, setting the building on fire. In another case, a quantity of 
waste was supposed to have been ignited by an electric spark which 
passed from a belt running close to it to some conducting substance 
through the cotton, which it ignited on its way, as sparks of frictional 
electricity car. very easily do. In two cases destructive fires are said 
to have been caused by water: in one of these a flood caused the water 
to rise high enough in a factory to reach a pile of iron-filings. The 
filings, on contact with the water, oxidized so rapidly that they be- 
came intensely heated, and then set fire to the neighboring woodwork, 
and the building was destroyed. In the other case, the water from the 
engines, during a fire, found its way into a shed containing quicklime, 
and the heat generated by the slacking of the lime set fire to the shed, 
and this to other buildings. ‘Glass globes, which act as lenses, often 
cause fires, and it has been recently claimed, on high authority, so it is 
stated, that the convex glasses used in pavement-lights are dangerous, 
and should be abandoned in favor of lights with flat tops.” 





BUILDING ON THE wronG Lot. —The case of Butler vs. Kennis and 
others came before Mr. Justice Phillimore and a common jury in the 
Queen’s Bench Division on November 21, it being an action by the plain- 
tiff to recover possession of two plots of land with houses upon them at 
West Ham, Essex. The facts were shortly these: In September, 1597, 
two plots of land marked on the estate-plan Nos. 172 and 173 were con- 
veyed to the plaintiff. A person named Bethel owned the adjoining 
plots, Nos. 170 and 171, and in 1898 he entered into agreement with a 
builder named Murty to build two houses upon them. Bethel pointed 
out to Murty the plots to be built upon, but by some mistake the plots 

72 and 173 were taken instead of plots 170 and 171. Murty built upon 
the plots 172 and 173 the houses, which cost about £200 each. While 
in the course of construction the defendant bought the houses for £500, 
paying £100 down, the balance of £400 being afterwards obtained from 
a building society on a mortgage of the houses. The plaintiff’s case 
was, that the first time his attention was called to the fact that the 
houses were built on his land was in April last, and he then laid claim 
to their possession. The defendant offered to give the plaintiff his two 
plots and also £200 as compensation, but this was refused. The plain- 
tiff was called, and gave evidence to the effect that he first knew that 
the houses had been built on his land in April last, and that was some 
time after the houses had been erected. On the other hand the de- 
fendant, Murty, the builder, and his foreman, were called to prove that 
the plaintiff had been on the premises while the houses were in course 
of erection and that he made no complaint. His Lordship, in summing 
up, said the defence that the plaintiff stood by and knowingly allowed 
the houses to be built on his land was good if proved, but the burden 
was upon the defendant to prove that, because it meant that the plain- 
tiff had been guilty of fraud. If the verdict was for the plaintiff, he 
did not think the defendant would lose his money, as he would have a 
good right of action against Bethel, and the building society would have 
a right of action against their solicitors. In the result the jury found a 
verdict for the plaintiff, and judgment was given in accordance with 
the verdict, the question of costs being reserved. On November 28 the 
matter was again mentioned to Mr. Justice Phillimore. Mr. Macaskie, 
for the plaintiff, said he was glad to be able to tell his Lordship that 
the parties had been able to arrive at a settlement, and he (counsel) 
would take judgment by consent for the plaintiff on terms, and execu- 
tion was not to issue if certain things were done by the defendants. 
The learned counsel stated that the settlement arrived at substantially 
amounted to this, viz, that the plaintiff took part of the value of the 
houses and the defendants the other part. He understood that his 
learned friend Mr. Lush, on behalf of the defendants, withdrew entirely 
the charge of fraud which had been made. Mr. Montague Lush said 
that that was so. Mr. Justice Phillimore, in assenting to the arrange- 
ment, said he was glad that the parties had been able to come to terms. 
— The Builder. 
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BUILDINGS AND RESIDENCES. 

Also for the construction of 

RAILROADS, DAMS AND BRIDGES. 

We solicit correspondence with those wishing to 
place the construction of any proposed new work 
under ONE CONTRACT, which shall inelude al’ branches 
connected with the work. To such parties we will 
furnish satisfactory references from those for whom 
we have performed similar work. 


SCAIFE FILTERS. 


10 to 10,000 Gallons per Hour. 


No CHEMICALS REQUIRED. 


RESULTS GUARANTEED. 





WM. B. SCAIFE & SONS, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The WINSLOW BROS. COMPANY, 


CHICACO, 


Ornamental Iron and Bronze, 


BOOKS ? 4 


“Tle de France, 
Part I. I. 


A portion of the series of ‘‘ Archives de la Commission 
des Monuments Hist 


Picardie.” 


yriques.”’ 
25 Plates, folio. Price $6.00 


AMERICAN ArcHITECT AND Bui_pInG News Co. 


Bovks: 
“Croquis d’Architecture.” 
(Intime Club.) 
XXII Year, complete. Price $6.70. 
A hiatus of ten years occurs between the date of the 


21st and 22nd volumes. 


American ARCHITECT AND BUILDING News Co. 


B OOKS 


“ Architectural Masterpieces of Belgium 
and Holland.” 


96 Plates, quarto. 





Price $10.00. 


American ArcuiTect AnD Buitpinc News Co 





ROBERT C. FISHER & co. 
Successors to Fisher & Bird, 
MARBLE AND GRANITE WORKS 


97, 99, 101 and 103 East Houston STREET, 


New Yore 


Established 1830. 
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TANLEY’S 
TEEL... 


ALL-BEARING 
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are heavily electro-plated and highly polished, 4nd 
compare favorably in appearance and durability with 
solid metal butts. 

It is impossible to wear them down, and they never 
ereak. 











Samples and literature free to architects. 


THE STANLEY WORKS, Dept, “C.” 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 
79 CHAMBERS ST., N. Y. 





FOR INFORMATION ABOUT 


U, 5, MAIL CHUTES) 


WHICH ARE 
A necessity in Office Buildings and Hotels, 
write to the sole makers. 
THE CUTLER MFG. CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
PATENTED. AUTHORIZED. 


W Ik 





CLINTON WIRE-CLOTH CO. 


Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers of 


DOUBLE TWIST WARP 
STIFFENED (Iron Furred) 


Ti ACD EAD cimor cozevearn 


KRPlain, Japanned or Galwanized. 
The Most Perfect and Economic System of FIREPROOF Construction. 





SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 





BOSTON, 
199 Washington St. 


NEW YORK, 
76 Beekman St. 


CHICAGO, 
137 Lake St. 


FACTORY, 
CLINTON, MASS, 
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Sasi "Locks 
LOC THE WINDOW.= 
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SIMPLE DURABLE, 


SAFE. 
SOLD BY HARDWARE DEALE RS ‘EVERYWHERE 
TRIAL SAMPLE FRE 


THE W.EET.FITCH CO. NEW HAVEN,CONN. 
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“Ta Constrnetion Moderne,” 


A journal of whose merits our readers have had 
opportunity to judge because of our frequent 
reference to it and our occasional republica- 
tion of designs that are published in it, is the 
most complete and most interesting of the 
French architectural journals. 

The fifteenth annual volume is now in 
course of publication. 


Subscription, including postage, 35 francs. 


Each weekly issue contains, besides the illus- 
trations included in the text, two full-page 
plates, which by themselves are worth double 
the amount of the annual subscription. 


PRICE OF BACK ANNUAL VOLUMES, 
:: 40 Francs. :: 


Address for subscriptions and catalogues, 


LIBRAIRIE DE LA CONSTRUCTION MODERNE, 


18 Rue Bonaparte, Paris, France. 
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The Ideal 


“ARCADIA” 


Water-Closet 
Combination |? 


Grade, Original and 
Strictly Sanitary 
Closet Combination 


THE IDEAL MFG, CO, 


DETROIT, U.S. A. 


Steel Pulleys and the 
only ones with a 


Durable Bushing 


in the wheels 


To take the wear. 


“Fox-All-Steel” 


THE ORIGINAL 






Screws, 
Unquestionably the Noise= 
Finest Closet that 
has ever been pro- less, 
duced. None other Look 
can be compared Best. 
with this High- ' 


For Either a Four Hole or Machine 
Mortise. 


Two Styles. Two Sizes. 


SPECIFY FOX PULLEYS = oe 
COMPLETE 


CATALOGUB — SAMPLES FREE. 
Fox Machine Co., 





163 N. Front St., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 








Vapor System of Steam Heating. 


Adapted to buildings of every kind and size. Superior to hot-water heating. 
No air valves. No noise. 

Easily installed by all steam fitters. 

Architects are requested to send bluesprints with data. Drawings and specifications will be 


No pressure on radiators. 
control. 





furnished free. Open to all contractors for bids. 


VAPOR STEAM HEATING CO. -~ = = 





No machinery. Heat under perfect 





YORK, PA. 


DRAWING-OFFICE. 


Drawings rendered in line or color with 
reasonable despatch. 


ADDRESS 


EDITORS OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT. 
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Saves coal and labor; reduces engine hours ; 
increases reliability of service. 


DETAILED DESCRIPTIONS OF INSTALLATIONS FORWARDED UPON REQUEST. 


NEW YORK, 100 Broadway. 
BOSTON, 60 State Street. 


B 1LTIMORE, G41 Equitable Building. 
SAN FRANCISCO, Parrot Building. 


SALES OFFICES: ) CHICAGO, 1424 Marquette Building. 
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PART SEVEN 


™-(Jeorgian Period’ 





WHILE this Part was passing through the press, the acquisition of 
unexpected material induced us to increase materially the number of 
plates and the illustrations in the text-matter; consequently, it contains 
more matter than is usually included in an odd-numbered Part. 


Our effort is to make each Part better than its predecessors, and we 
feel that this time, too, we have succeeded. 


Part VII contains 24 pages of text, illustrated by some 50 cuts, and 32 
full-page plates. [Part V (odd-numbered) contained 16 pages of 
text and 22 fullpage plates. | 


The Reviewers speak thus of “ THE GEORGIAN PERIOD” as a whole: — 


New York Tribune: — 
“If anything will serve to educate the public taste and to 
clarify the ideas of professional men on the subject of ‘ Colo- 
| nial’ this set of plates will do the work.” 
New York Times: — 
“ Nothing so comprehensive and systematic as this present 
series has been attempted before.” 
New York Evening Post: — ‘ 
«‘ Grows in interest with every succeeding number. ... /¢ zs 
hard to foresee the value to history and to art of the whole set.” 
The Nation : — 
“ One of the most important in the list of American books on 
Architecture.” 
Springfield Republican : — 
‘‘One of the most delightful as well as valuable contributions 
to the study of American architecture yet published.” 
The Architect, London : — 
“A finer set of suggestions for modern Classic could not 
easily be discovered.” 
Albert Shaw, Editor of Review of Reviews : — 


“TI cannot praise these portfolios too highly.” 





Price of Part VII, $4. [To Subscribers to the AMERICAN ARCHITECT, $2.50.] 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND BUILDING NEWS COPIPANY 


. 211 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 





Part VIII, in press, will in the main be devoted to the 
Georgian Architecture of England itself. 
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COPE & STEWARDSON, ARCHITECTS, PHILADELPHIA. 


THE set of half-tone plates recently issued by 
us (one of which is shown above) of houses 
stained with 


Cabot’s Shingle Stains 


will be sent to any architect or draughtsman on 
request. They show some interesting examples of 
recent suburban architecture, by leading architects, 
and are displayed in a novel and effective manner. 





Samples of the Stains, with catalogue, 
will also be sent on application. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Manufacturey BOSTON, [IASS. 
28 Dearborn Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


AGENTS: V. H. Schneider, 8 Wooster St.. New York; Samuel H. French & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Waterhouse & Price, San Francisco, Cal.; P. H. Mathews, Los Angeles, Cal.; Whitelaw 
Brothers, St. Louis, Mo.; George H. Lawes & Co., St. Paul and Minneapolis, Minn.; John 
H. Corning, Washington, D.C.; Brady & Co., Detroit, Mich.; The National Building Supply Co., 
Baltimore, Md.; Timms, Edwards & Co., Portland, Ore.; Cleveland Builders’ Supply Co., 
Cleveland, O.; Seymour & Co., Montreal; S. W. R. Dally, Seattle, Wash., and at all other 
central points. 
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From Architektanische Rundschau. 


SCHOOL-HOUSE, GIESING, NEAR MUNICH, BAVARIA. 
PROF. KARL HOCHEDER, ARCHITECT. 
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A Pencil 


should be sharpened to a fine point and wear off in use, instead of breaking off. 


DIXON’S AMERICAN GRAPHITE PENCILS 


are made with smooth, tough leads, perfectly graded. Ask for them at your stationer’s 
or mention American Architect and Building News and send 16 cents for samples. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


STS SHAVES a ap NDB 





THE PERMANENCY OF EGYPT'S 
INK IS REPRODUCED IN 


TI- 8 AVE. vis fuses) |; \ NEW YORK. : : 
__ FIRE— PROOF CONSTRUCTION ——_%@ CARTER'Sa 


Liquid India Inks Pee 


ALWAYS READY 
PNEUMATIC TUBES | waren tue 
; WATER-PROOF 
BRILLIANT IM COLOR 


For Rapid Transmission of Cash, Orders, Papers, Documents.| [Rij = 4ND superior IN 


BLUE-PRINTING QUALITY 
USED IN Prominent Department Stores, Dry Goods Houses, Wholesale 5 ‘5 
Establishments, Newspaper Offices, Banks, etc. Write for Estimates. ceeeea Carter's Ink Company, Boston § 


BOSTEDO PACKAGE AND CASH CARRIER CoO., 
CHICAGO, 156 Lake Street. NEW YORK, 156 Fifth Avenue. 























Specify Jap-a-lac where you wish something extra fine in the way of a 
finish for 


FLOORS AND INTERIOR WOODWORK, 
Jap-a-lac is a hard, smooth, elastic and very brilliant finish that 
** wears like iron’? and will not mar nor scratch white. 
It is better than other wood finishes because it contains a greater 
amount of pure linseed oil. 


Don’t forget that Jap-a-lac is just as good for Interior woodwork as for 
floors. 



















Send for booklet, «‘ The Home Beautifier.’’ 





THE CLIDDEN VARNISH CO. 
Cleveland, Ohio 











; NEW ENCLAND 
A GOOD CHOICE a FELT ROOFING 


Choose OSBORN’S GUARANTEED OLD [i | geth®*16tnny WORKS, 
STYLE ROOFING TIN. 1832. 18 Post Office Sq., BOSTON. 
This brand is not an experiment, having had the Incorporated Originators of Felt Roof- 
test of time. ing in New England. 
No older American Roofing Plate on the market. fapital— $ 60000. Inventors and only Manuv- 
Can also furnish this plate with genuine Char= BS sae facturers of the Celebrated 
coal Iron Base (not steel). This brand (Osborn’s avi LWitioure Prost “ " 
Charcoal Iron Old Style) is guaranteed for fifteen Cran. C.Reme, Teese, BEEHIVE BRAND. 
years. 








CLEVELAND COLUMBUS 





LAUGHLIN-HOUGH 


Patent Drawing Tables 
HITCH INGS & CO., Established 50 years SaveTime. SaveLabor. Insure Accuracy. 


HORTICULTURAL ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS __....npeuuumma. 


and largest Manufacturers of 


GREENHOUSE HEATING AND VENTILATING APPARATUS, 








Endorsed by World's Rxperts. Send for Hand- 
somely Illustrated Catalogue, describing all styles. 


The bien, awards received at the World’s Fair for Horticultural Architecture, Grequhaane Con- Laughlin-Hough Company, 
struction an eating Apparatus. Conservatories, Greenhouses, Palmhouses, etc., erected complete wtth St. 
our Pateut Iron Frame Construction. Business Office, 30 Broad St 


Show Rooms, 134 West 14th St., ; 
Send four cents for Illustrated Catalogue. 


233 MERCER STREET, N. Y. CITY. New York. 
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THE ONLY | 
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PARIS EXP 


sion. 


1900 


VALV Hy. AND FITTINGS. 


CRANE CO. 


,. CHICAGO 








JENKINS IMPROVED AUTOMATIC AIR VALVES 


Suitable for high or low pressure. Take no more room 
than an ordinary air cock. Endorsed by the leading steam 
experts as the best made and the quickest working. Ail 
genuine stamped with our Trade Mark. 


JENKINS BROTHERS, New York, Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia 








1 Feinncars Aulonale\ es) 


STFEL ROLLING SHUTTERS 


IMPLE:DUpapE-FIRE PROOF PARTITIONS 





y AT 150 DEGREES HEAT vem = 
Uy: 5-A = — Sa 


= a poor Mo: Co: conumeus- ono - 


ASPHAL MATERIALS. 


WARREN'S “ANCHOR BRAND” NATURAL ASPHALT ROOFING. WARREN'S NATURAL ASPHALT READY ROOFING 
Send for circulars, samples and specification forms to 


WARREN CHEMICAL & MFG.CO. - + + 81 & 83 Fulton Street, NEW YORK, U.S.A. 





ROOFING »° PAVING 








THE TAYLOR “OLD STYLE’ 


"@ Brand of Roofing Tin 





is the highest grade on 
the market. 

It is the oldest brand 
of Roofing Tin made. 

Notice the rich, 
heavy coating of metal 
scraped from the 
sheet. 

This brand of Tin 
will outlast the life of 


the building. 


N. & G. TAYLOR CO. 


Sole Manufacturers 


PHILADELPHIA 


ESTABLISHED 
1810 














ASPHALT noors, ” 


SIDEWALKS AND CARRIAGE-WAYS 


Of Public Buildings, Hospitals, 
Warehouses, ~tables, cellars. etc. 


Laid with VAL de TRAVERS ROCK ASPHALT, 


DURABLE, FIREPROOF AND IMPERVIOUS. 
For estimates and list of works executed, apply to 


THE NEUCHATEL ASPHALT CO., Limited, 








265 BROADWAY NEw YORE. 
Conservatories, 
Creenhouses, 





Vineries, Etc. 
Designed, erected and heated. Catalogue, also special 
plans and estimates, on application. 


LORD &2 BURNHAM CO., 
1133 Broadway ~ - = New York City. 














Architects 
Builders 
Contractors 
- * SAMPLES ano QUOTATIONS - Engineers 
Tool Makers All say: 
Model Makers “The best thing I’ve seen.” 
Designers HURD & CO. 


Manufacturers 570-576 West Broadway, NewYork 





Drawing 
Tables 


40 Styles and 
Sizes 





Blue Print Frames and Cars 
Cabinets for Drawings 


Write for Catalogue 
F. W. EMERSON MBG. CO. 
21 Mortimer Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


Holophane Glass Co, 


No. 15 East 32nd Street, N. Y. 
COMPOUND 


Prism Globes and Shades. 


“Maximum Light—Complete Diffusion—Minimum 
Glare” for all kinds of light. 


Send for catalogue and price lists. 


AN EXCELLENT 
OPPORTUNITY 


is offered the Manufacturers of the North, 
Fas’ and West to bring their goods promin- 
ently befure the architects »nd consumers 
in the South, The January, 1901, Number of 
Southern Building News will be replete 
With special articles, statistics, directories, 








etc.. making ita valuable book of reference 
for the entire year 12,000 copies will be 
issued and carefully distributed in every 
section of the South. 


For advertising rates and further particulars, 
address 


SOUTHERN BUILDING NEWS, 


P.O. BOX 75, MEMPHIS,TENN. 
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HIGH GRADE INSULATIONS 
FOR ALL KINDS OF STEAM SYSTEMS 


FAC-SIMILE OF LABEL 


resin Endorsed by Leading Architects 


To Insure against Imitations Specify “K & M” 
Carbonate of Magnesia Sectional Covering 


— 








EACH SECTION. 


KEASBEY & MATTISON CO. 
AMBLER « = PA. 














ERSPECTIVES KENDERED 
tN PEN-AND-INK AND WATER-COLOR, 


WALTER M. CAMPBELL, 
8 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 





E. ELDON DEANE, 








Architectural Colorist and Draughtsman. In conformity with previous announce- 
63 Seymour Building, Fifth Ave., cor. 42d St. . ll li Pee f h 5 | 
sce hg aly ments, all earlier prices for the severa 
Parts of the “Georgian Period” are now 
SAFETY SIDEWALK LIGHT cancelled. 
Strong, water-tight, non-slipping, no pegs. Large Hereafter, while the prices of the even- 
area of lighting surface. 1,000 square feet at new J ° ° 
Colonial Theatre; 300 at Pemberton Building. numbered I arts will remain as before, the 
AMERICAN MASON SaFety TREAD Co., Boston. prices of the odd-numbered Parts will be 
increased by $1.00, with the exception of 
J, W TAYLOR'S PHOTOGRAPH SERIES Part I, the price of which will not be raised. 


151 MONROE ST., CHICAGO © OF AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE 


Removed to Owings Building. 
Send two 5 cent stamps for Catalogue. 





R. P. SOUTHARD, 


Gen’! Supt. Building Construction. 


At present engaged on work at Montreal, Can. 


“Topical Architecture > 


Classified Architectural Motives and Details. 
Published Monthly. 


Now ready, Number 12, “ECCLESIASTICAL DOMES.” 











PARTS 1 and 2, RENAISSANCE DOORWAYS. 
PARTS 3 and 4. RENAISSANCE CAPITALS. 
PARTS 5 and 6 IRON GATES AND RAILINGS. 


PART 7. RENAISSANCE CHIMNEY-PIECES. 
PART 8. TOMBS. : 

PART 9. ARABESQUES. 

PART 10. SGRAFFITO. 


Other Parts in Preparation. 


Price: Single Part, 40 cts. Three (diferent) Parts, $1.00. Ten (diferent) Parts, $3.00. 
EACH PART CONTAINS 8 PLATES. | 
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on applicati m. 








See last or aext issue for the following 
advertisements : — 
American Steel Roofing Co. 
Butcher Polish Co. 
Gorton & Lidgerwood, 
L. Haberstroh & Son. 
Keuffel & Esser Co. 
New York Belting & Packing Co. 
Sargent & Company. 
Spaulding Print Paper Co. 
T. W. Jones. 
Okonite Oo. 
Samson Oordage Works. 
H. B. Smith Co. 





See the first isaue of the month for the fol- 

lowing advertisements : — 
Alsen’s Portiand Cement Works. 
Atlas Portland Cement Co. 
Folsom Snow Guard Uo. 
Grand Rapids Moulding Co. 
Ladlow Saylor Wire Co. 
Nelson, C. T., & Co. 
New Jersey Zinc Ce. 
Pitt, Wm. R. 
Thiele, E. 








WANTED. 


ATALOGUES wanted by R. G. Hubby, architect, 
222 Hick »« Building, Cleveland, O. 1307 








ARCHITECTS’ REMOVALS, Ete. 


HE firm of Ward & Davis, architects, 203 Broad- 

wy, New York, was dissolved by mutual consent 
on December Ist. Mr. Herbert E. Davis continues 
the practice at the same address. 


BUILDING PATENTS. 


[Printed specifications of any patents here mentioned 
together with full detail illustrations, may be obtained 
of the Commissioner of Patents,at Washington, for 
five cents.) 








662,907. Hus AND Spicor PIPE AND JOINT. — 
Reinhold Bo-kien, New York, N, Y. 

662,911. EvLectric Heater.—John E. Brown, 
Philadeiphia, Pa. 

632,913. ELevaTor. — John Bush, London, Eng. 

652,933. AUTUMATIC RAIN-WaTER CuT-OFF.— 
Joseph Haering Louisville, Ky. 

662,935. PLUMBER’s TAG OR CLAMP-STAY.—Harry 
H. Hiovverd and George V. Hibberd, Wheeling, W. 
Va. 

662,977. INSTRUMENT FOR DETERMINING MEAsS- 
UREMENTS. — Charies F. Schmelz, Hartford, Conn. 

663.025. SECTIONAL BoiLER. — Alexander T. Hen- 
derson, Reading, Pa. 

663,036. Door-FasSTENER.— Burton C. Mitchell, 
Richmond, Ind. 

663,056 PROCESS OF MAKING ARTIFICIAL LuM- 
BER. —-James A. Wheeler, Oswego, N. Y. 

663,060. FirepRoor FLovR CoNsTRUCTION, ~— 
Charlies F. Buente, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

663.065. Deawine INSTROMENT. — Charles S. Cox, 
Elizabeth, N. J. 

663,101. SAsH- LOCK AND BURGLAR- ALARM. — 
Samuel Ritchie, Tomahawk Lake, Wis. 

663,197. APPARATUS FOR HEATING 
Russel! Thayer, Philastelphia, Pa. 

663,131. Device FOR INKING DRAFTSMEN’S PENS. 
— Harford W. H. Powel, Newport, KR. I. 

653,191. Hor-AIR Furnace.—John H. Mont- 
gomery, St. Louis, Mo. 

663.199. VAULT-LIG&T CONSTRUCTION. — William 
H. Shepard, Cleveland, 0. 

663,04 FIREPROVF CONSTRUCTION. — William 
White, Philadelphia, Pa. 

663,219. Waresouse-Door.— William A. Cross, 
Chicago, Il. 

6632°8. Ecevator Sarery-GaTs. — Stephen T. 
Hitz and Gilbert H. Blaker, [ndianapolis, Ind. 

663.239. BuILDING CoNsTRUCTION,—John C. 
Pelton, New York, N. Y. 

663.24. HoT-WaTER HEATER.—George Strong, 


WATER. — 


Detroit, Mich. 

















The Improved Shingle Stain and 
Preservative. Imparts an artistic 
finish to shingles and prolongs 
their life by penetrating the pores 
of the wood and retarding decay. 


Shingletint is made in all desir- 
able shades, is easily applied, the 
colors are permanent, and money 
is saved by its use. 


Full information and finished 
samples of wood mailed free for 
the asking. 


BERRY BROTHERS, Limited, 
Varnish Manufacturers, 


DETROIT, MICH. 


New York, 2%2 Pearl St. CHICAGO, 15 and 17 Lake St. 


Bostow, 520 Atlantic Ave. CINCINNATI, 304 Main St. 
Sr. Lovis, 112 8, Fourth St. 


PHILADELPHIA, 2% and 28 N. Fourth St. 


Ba.timore, 22 E. Lombard 8t. 


San FRANCISCO, 117 and 119 Market St. 








““Antoxide’”’ 
aint 


Forms a protective coating for iron or steel 
work, impervious to moisture, thereby securing 
it against rust. It has great covering power and 
elasticity. 


Harrison Bros, & Co., Inc, 
White Lead, Colors, Paints, Varnishes & Chemicals 


35th & Grays Ferry Road 
27 Lake Street PHILADELPHIA 117 Fulton Street 
GHICAGO NEW YORK 
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For Hard Plaster, Lime, Cement, etc. 


Description and Prices on application 
W. D. DUNNING 
239 W. Water St., Syracuse, N. Y. 














E. T. BARNUM, 


DETROIT, MICH. 


ART METAL WORK 


ove IN ove 


BRASS, STEEL and IRON. 


Send for Catalogue. 





Plastic 
Relief 


Ornaments 


In Plaster, Staff, 
Composition and 
Carton Pierre. 
Scagliola Work, 





rank A. Seifert 


2646-2652 W. Chestnut St. 


ST. LOUIS, 
MO. 


ttt ia) iat Ott 00 Dt 


Write for 
Catalogue. 











BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Reported for The American Architect and Building News.) 


[ Although a large portion of the building intelligence 
is provided by thewr regular correspondents, the edi- 
tors greatly deswre to receive voluntary information, 
especially from the smaller and outlying towns.) 


ADVANCE RUMORS. 

Beverly. Mans.— Architect George Swan has pre- 
pared plans for an extensive frame addition to the 
almshouse; cost, $8,000. 

Cambridge, Mass. — Architect C. H. McClare has 
drawn plans for a four-story brick apartment house 
to be erected on Austin St., at a cost of $125,000. 

Davenport, [a.—Ralph H. Coolidge, Boston, Mass. 
fur: ished successful plans for the proposed Car- 
negie library; cost, $50.000. 

Glouce-ter, Mass.— The trustees of the Addison 
Gilbert Hospital have received a donation of $5,000 
from a friend for the purpose of building a house 
for the nurses connected with the institution. 

Ithaca, N. ¥.— Congressman Ray has introduced a 
bill in the House providing for the purchase of 
a site and the erection thereon of a public building 
for the city at a cost not to exceed $100,000. 

Jackson, Miss.— W. A. & A. E. Welle have been 
awarded the contract for erecting the proposed 
State Capitol at their bid of $831,000. 

Malden, Mass.— Hon. Elisha S. Converse, of this 
city, has agreed to subscribe $12,000 for the site of 
the provosed Government building which will in 
all probability be erected here in the near future. 

Miami, Fla.—The County Commissioners will 
recommend an issue of bonds for $100.000 to be 
used in the erection of a court-houre and jail. 

Milwaukee, Wis.—Architects Leenhauts & Guthrie 


BULLDING INTELLIGENCE. 





(Advance Rumors Continued.) 


have prepared plans for an apartment-building to 
be erected at 27th and Ciybourn Sts. for Mary F 
Cooper; cost, $12,000. 

Architect Carl] Barkhausen has prepared plans 
for a residenge to be erected on Highland Boule- 
vard, near 30th St. It will be a brick and stone 
structure; cost, $14,000. 

Minneapolis, Minn.— Architect A. L. Dorr has 
prepared plans for an apartment-building to be 
erected at 8. 7th Ave. and 9th St., by C. T. ) ny 
It will be a thrée-evory and basement, 56’ x 157’, 
brick and browustone structure; cost, $40,000. 

Architect Charles R. Aldrich is making prelim- 
inary plans for a proposed central administration 
building to be erected at the State Agricultural 
college. It will be a four-story, 100’ x 250’, fire- 
toy building of brick and terra-cotta; cost, 

New York, N. Y.— William C. Schermerhorn, 2d 
Vice-president of the New York Eye and Ear 
Infirmary, at 2d Ave. and 13th St., has presented to 
that institution $75,000. The money is to be used 
for the construction of a pavilion ‘for patients 
afflicted with diseases of the ear. Plans for the 
pavilion were submitted by Mr. Schermerhorn. 


Philadelphia, Pa.— The Saladin Pneumatic Con- 
struction Uo., of Chicago, will build a seven-story 
malt-house and elevator, 56’ 8’’ x 80’, with a rear 
building attached, 20’ x 54’ 10/7, and a three-story 
storage building, 19’ x 112/ 2/7,in the rear of F. A. 
Poth & Sons’ Brewery, at 3ist and Jefferson Sts. 
The structures are to be built of iron, with fronts 
of brick; cost, about $33,000. 

Charles B. Prettyman has had plans prepared for 
24 twelve-room dwellings, which he contemplates 
erecting on the east side of Broad St., between 
Porter and Shunk Sts.; cost, about $100,000. 


Richmond, Va. — Miller & Miller’s wood-working 





establishment which was burned recently, entailing 
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BUILDING INTELLIGENCE 


(Advance Rumors Continued.) 


a loss of $75,000, will be rebuilt at once. The pro- 
posed structure will be brick and modern in every 
detail. 

Sellersville, Pa.—The congregation of St. Paul’s 
Reformed Church are making an effort to secure a 
suitable site upon which in the near future they 
intend erecting a house of worship. 

Uniontown, Pa.-- The Great Bethel Baptist So- 
ciety, Rev. H. F. King, pastor, contemplates erect- 
ing a church and parsonage to cost about $30,000. 

Washington, D. C.—Representative Mercer, chair- 
min of the Committee of Public Buildings, has 
prepared a bill that provides a scheme for housing 
the Sapreme Court of the United States, the 
Department of Justice, the Court of Appeals of 
the District of Columbia, the Supreme Court of the 
District, the Court of jlaims, and the National 
Law Library in a great temple of Justice, to be 
situated east of the Capitol and to correspond in 
architectural design with the Library of Congress. 
The total cost, including the site, is to be not more 
than $7,000,000. 

Washington, Pa.—W.R. Thompson, of Pittsburgh, 
has offered to build a library to cost $50,000 and to 
give $10,000 to equip it for Washington and Jeffer- 
son College. 

Weehawken, N. Y¥.—A grain elevator costing 
$1,750,000 will be erected centiguous to the West 
Shore terminal. The elevator is partof the scheme 
for the development of the New York Central’s 
property at this point. 


ALTERATIONS AND ADDITIONS. 

Chicago, U11.— 8. Campbell Ave,, No. 578, three & 
two-st’y bk. addition to brewery; $9,000; 0., Stand- 
ard Brewing Co.; a., Fred W. Wolf; b., Marquardt 
& Brunke, 633 N. Lincoln Ave. 

Philadelphia, Pa.— Schuylkill Ave., nr. Reed St., 
two-st’y bk. & yeilow-pine rabber-factory addition, 
60’ x 93"; $5,000; 0., George Watkinson & Co. 

Worcester, Mass. — Barber's Crossing, addition to 
factory; $7,000; o., Morgan Spring Co.; b., Bay 
State Brick Co. 

APARTMENT-HOUSES. 

Brooklyn, N. Y.—Garjield Pl., nr. 6th Ave., 2 four- 
st'y bk. flats, 27/6’ x 67’, steam heat; $24,000; o., 
Thos. and Peter Kelty, 398 First St.; a., T. Bennett, 
198 Fifty-third St. 

Carroll St., ur. Court St., four-st’'y & base. bk. 
flat, 22’ 87 x 6; $10,000; o , G. T. Brown, 667 Tenth 
St.; a., H. L. Spicer, 326 Fifty-sixth St, 

FACTORIES. 

Chicago, Il. — N. Sagamon St., Nos. 69-71, two-st’y 
bk. factory, 50’ x 125’; $18,000; o., E. Rutishauser; 
a., R. C, Fletcher; b., W. J. Scown and Fred Bulley. 

HOUSES. 

Boston, Mass. — Bay State Road, nr. Deerfield St., 
bk. dwell., 30’ x 70’, flat roof, hot water; $50,000; 
o., William A. Gaston; b., Whidden & Co.; a., 
Peters & Rice. 

Williams St., Nos. 59-63, 3 bk. dwells., 19’ x 23’ x 
55’, flat roofs, stoves; $18,000; o. & b., Adolph & 
Altman; a., F. A. Norcross. 

Endicott St., Nos, 191-195, 2 bk. dwells., 19’ x 38/, 
flat roofs, stoves; $14,000; o. & b., Max Levy; a., F. 
A. Norcross. 

Deerfield St., nr. Back Bay Road, bk. dwell., 44/ 
x 93’ x 95’, flat roof, hot water; $45,000; o., Peter 
C. Brooks; b., E. N. Whitcomb & Co.; a., Shepley, 
Rutan & Coolidge. 

Half Moon St., nr. Hooper Ave., 2}-st’y fr. dwell., 
40’ x 45’, pitch roof, furnace; $6,500; o. & b., Frost 
Bros.; a., J. M. Brown. 

Quincefield St., ur. Humphrey Sq., 2}-st’y fr. 
dwell., 26’ x 40’, pitch roof, furnace; $5,500; o., a. & 
b., James E. Wilber. 

Unnamed St., from Savin Hill Ave., 2}-st’y fr. 
dwell., 26 x 46’, pitch roof, furnace; $5,500; o., 
Louise Donkin; b., J. M. Donkin; a., J. C. Donkin. 

Bay State Road, nr. Deerfield St., bk. dwell., 30/ 
x 79, flat roof, hot water; $55,000; 0., Peter C. 
Brooks; b., L. D. Willicutt & Son; a., Shepley, 
Rutan & Coolidge. 


» 
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(Houses Continued.) 


Massachusetts Ave., Nos. 953-965, 7 bk. dwells., 23” 
x 40’, flat roofs, suoves; $40,000; o., Boston Codpera- | 


tive Building Co.; b., C. A. Dodge & Co.; a., A. W. 
Longfellow. 


Albany St., Nos. 921-925,3 bk. dwells., 19’ x 407, | 


flat roofs, stoves; $24,000; o., M. T. Connolly; a. & 
b., D. T. Connolly. 

Washington St., cor. Howard St., bk. dwell., office 
& store, 26 x 35/ x 54’, flat roof, hot water; $12,000; 
o., Chris Blake; b., Decker Bros.; a., G. F. Smith. 

Colberg Ave.,nr. Arden St., fr. dwell., 26’ x 44/, 
pitch roof, furnace; $4,500; 0. & a., Annie L. Adrian. 

Townsend St., nr. Walnut Ave., fr. dwell., 35’ x 
36’, pitch roof, steam; $8 000; o., Henry Greene; b., 
W. Belfein; a., G. H. Smith. 

Fenelon St., nr. Merrill St., 2 fr. dwells., 21’ x 33” 
x 54’, 29 x 35/ x 52’, flat roofs, hot water; $12,000; 
o., A. G. Glennie; a., C. A. Russell, 

Bragdon St., nr. Ernst St., three-st’y bk. dwell., 
22/ x 55/, flat roof, stoves; $6,000; o., Ellen Connell; 
b., J.-J. Connell; a., E. Parsons. 

Northern Ave., No. 23, 2}-st’y fr. dwell., 35’ x 43’, 
pitch roof, furnace; $5,000; o., C. H. Lindsey; a. & 
b., Henry J. Rice. 

Centre St., No. 87, 2h-st’y fr. dwell., 28’ x 48’, pitch 
roof, furnace; $5,000; o., Lydia M. Sherman; a. & 
b., W. W. Sherman, 

Summit 4ve., Ward 


25, 


3 fr. dwells., 28’ x 52/, 


piteh roof, furnace; $18,000; o., Henry Adams; a., 


A. D. Wright. 
E. Seventh St., No. 724, fr. dwell., 22’ x 56’, flat 
roof, stoves; $5,000; o., a. & b., Watson & Wate. 
Corey St., cor. Pomfret St., 2}-st’y fr. dwell., 28’ 


x 32’ x 36’, pitch roof, furnace; $5,000; 0., Jason S. | 


Bailey; a., W. A. Dykeman. 
Chicago, Ill. — Hast End Ave., No. 5401, two 1}-st’y 
bk. dwells., 31’ x 69’; $30,000; 0., Mrs. Addie L. 


Tyler; a.. F. W. Perkins; b., C. W. Damier & Sons, | 


218 La Salle St. 


Philadelphia, Pa. — Forty-fourth and Spruce Sts., | 
Ward 27, 4 four-st’y bk. & iron dwells., 19 x 62/ 2/7; | 


& 2 three-st’y bk. dwells., 16’ x 57’; $42,000; o. & b., 
Charles 8. Metzer. 
Worcester, Mass. — Southgate St., three-st’y fr. 
dwell., 28’ x 62’; $4,000; 0. & c., A. I. Fortier. 
Gardner St., three-st’y fr. dwell., 48’ x 60’; $9,000; 
o. & ¢., A. H. Stebbins. 


W. Boylston St., two-st’y fr. dwell., 27’ x 45); | 


$4,000; o., Wm. Hastings; c., M. L. & L. N. Hall. 


Holland Road, two-st’y fr. dwell., 28’ x 52’; $4,000; | 


o., J. B. Scrimgeour; c., C. E. Anderson; a., J. P 
Kingston. 


W. Boylston St., three-st’y fr. dwell., 287 x 547; | 


$4,500; o., Mrs. S. L. Skoglund; ¢c., J. H. Skoglund. 

Richmond Ave., two-st’y fr. dwell.. 287 x 48; 
$4,500; o., Esther M. Howell; c., O. M. West. 

Vernon St., three-st’y fr. dwell., 25’ x 64’; $6,000; 
o., Thos. F. Dowd; a., Barker & Nourse; contracts 
not let. 

Freeland St., four 1}-st’y fr. dwells., 22/ x 26’; 
$5,000; o. & c., Bay State Loan and Mortgage Co., 
Boston. 

MERCANTILE BUILDINGS. 
Boston, Mass. — South St.. Nos. 181-183, bk. mer- 
cantile building, 59’ x 84’, flat roof, steam; $60,000; 
o., A. Lawrence Estate; b., C. H. Dodge Constrac- 
tion Co.; a., Fehmer & Page. 

Pittsburgh, Congress and Stilling Sts., bk. mer- 
cantile building, 119’ x 150, flat roof, steam; $125,- 
000; o. & b., Boston Wharf Co.; a., M. D. Safford. 


OFFICE-BUILDINGS. 


Boston, Mass.— Huntington Ave., Nos. 24-30, cor. 
Oxford Terrace, bk. office & store building, 119’ x 
144, flat roof, steam; $300,000; 0o., Huntington 
Chambers Trust Co.; b., Geo. A. Fuller Co.; a., 
Arthur H. Bowditch. 


STABLES. 


Boston, Mass.— Howard St., cor. South St., bk. 
stable, 70’ x 72’ x 98’, flat roof, steam; $60,000; o., 


THE J. L. MOTT IRON WORKS, 


88 Beekman Street, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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SCUTTLE OPENER 


BURCLARS 
Quick escape in case of FJRE 


Metallic Skylights 


Fire-Proof Windows 
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G. Bickelhaupt Skylight Works 
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Rockemann ef al., trustees; a. 
). 


Cc. 8. 
| Drisk« 
| New York, N. Y¥.— Twenty-third St., nr. 1st Ave., 

six-st’y bk. stable & lofts, 75’ x 95/1, tar & gravel 
| roof; $72,000; o., Thos. J. Mooney, 313 Avenue A; 
|} @., Rudolph Moeller, 959 E. 165tb St. 

} E. One Hundred and Fifteenth St., No. 23, five- 
| 8st’y bk stable, 25’ x 96’; $20,000; o., Fanny Weill, 
151 E. 117th St.; a., Jobst Hoffman, 26 W. 116th St. 

E. Twenty-sizth St., No. 319, four-st’y bk. stable, 
25” x 9879"; $8,000; o., Lawrence F. Lockridge, 216 
W. 26th St.; a., J. W. Cole, 403 W. 5ist St. 
| Fi/ty-first St., ur. 11th Ave., two-st’y bk. stable, 
| 25 x 96 6/7; $2,500; o., Henry Astor Estate, 1509 
| Broadway; a., Jas. W. Cole, 403 W. 5ist St. 


| TENEMENT-HOUSES. 

Boston, Wass.— Spring St., No. 18, bk. tenements, 
15/ x 2¥ x 83/, flat roof, stoves; $12,000; o., E. Segal; 

| »b., S. Segal; a., C. A, Halstrom, 

Brooklyn, N. Y.— Russell St., nr. Norman Ave., 3 
three-st’y fr. tenements, 25’ x 62’, gravel roof; $15,- 
000; o. & a., M. Rourke, 231 Monitor St. 

Coles St., nr. Henry St., three-st’y bk. tenement, 

20’ x 50’; $6,000; 0., Daniel McAllister, 60 Coles 

| a., W. Parkinson, 47 Boering Ave., Flushing, 

Vernon Ave., ur. Throop Ave., four-st’y bk. tene- 
ment, 20’ x 60’; $9,000; o., Jacob Schauf, 808 Broad- 
way; a., W. Debus, 808 Broadway. 

Prospect Ave., nr. 9th Ave., four-st’y bk. tene- 
ment, 37’ 6/7 x 72/, gravel roof; $17,000; o., J. 

Doscher, 240 Jefferson Ave.; a., A. De Saidern, 130 

Broadway, Manhattan. 

Ralph St., nr. Knickerbocker Ave., 4 three-st’y 
bk. tenements, 25’ x 65/; $40,000; o., J. Clement, 
= Ralph St.; a., L. Berger & Co., 300 St. Nicholas 

ve. 


New York, N. Y.— Beach Ave., ur. Kelly St., 3 
three-st’y fr. tenements, 20’ x 62’; $19,500; o., 
Catharine McDonald, 674 Union Ave.; a., Moore & 
Landsiedel, 148th St. & 3d Ave.; b., Alex McDonald, 

| 674 Union Ave. 

Amsterdam Ave., nr. 164th St., 2 five-st’y bk. & st. 
tenements, 25’ x 81’; $44,000; 0., A. Hogenauer, 348 
Willis Ave.; a., Hy. Andersen, 118! Broadway. 

Eagle Ave., nr. 156th St., 2 four-st’y bk. tene- 
ments, 25/ x 47’; $15,000; o., Angelo Mannello, 680 
| Eagle Ave.; a, W. CG. Dickerson, 149th St. & 3d 
| Ave, 

La Fountaine Ave., nr. 180th St., 2 three-st’y fr. 
tenements, 21’ x 55’; $11,000; o., Nellie Rice, 660 E. 
144th St ; a., W. C. Dickerson, 149th St. & 3d Ave. 

Somerville, Mass.— Beech St., cor. Somerville 
Ave., three-st’y tenements & stores, 34’ x 36’, flat 
roof, stoves; $8,500; o., Thomas Shandy; b., John 

| ©. McGirr; a., William Cotter. 


| WAREHOUSES. 
| Boston, Mass. — Zdinboro St., No. 13, bk. storage 
| building, 22’ x 57’ 6’, flat roof, stoves; $7,000; o., C, 
G. Conant; b., Morris Gutlon; a., Charles E. Park. 
| Chicago, I1l.—S. Water St., three-st’y bk. freight 
& storage house, 79’ x 396’, & covered driveway, 23’ 
38’ x 396’; $150,000; o., Lilinois Central Railroad Co.; 
a., F. T. Bacon; b., George B. Swift & Co., Security 
Building. 

State St., Nos. 1323-37, four-st’y bk. private barn 
& storage, 143’ x 165’; $80,000; o., Arthur Dixon; a., 
| ©. M, Palmer, Monadnock Block; b., Jacob Rodatz, 
| 414 The Rookery. 


& b., A. 8. 
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AMERICAN BRIDGE CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 


100 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Designers and Builders of all Classes of 


Metallic Structures 


We have decided to carry at all our plants a large stock of Raw Material, from 
which we can furnish with great promptness any ordinary order for Steel Bridges, 


Roofs, Buildings, Columns, Girders, Beams, Channels, Angles, Plates, etc., etc. 


Branch Offices and Works: 


LAFAYETTE, IND. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


NEW ORLEANS, La. 
PENCOYD, PA. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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C ROLLING MILL C0., 


PATERSON, N. 


PASSAl 


Steel Beats wee 


NEW YORK OFFICE. e 
Boston Office, 


45 BROADWAY. 
No. 31 State Street. 


J. S. THORN CO., 


Architectural Sheet-Metal Works. 


Metal Building Trimmings, Ventilating Skylights 
Metalic Roofing Tiles, Building Specialties, Builders 
aght Lron Work of every description. 

Nos. 1225 to 1229 Callowhill Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. PA. 








JACKSON ARCHITECTURAL IRON 


ESTABLISHED 1840. 


IRON 


Pronts for Buildings, Cornices, Lintels and Sills, Doors and ny 4g Girders and Beams, Fir 
Ladders, Columns and Roofs, Sky and Floor Li 
Artistic work in Wrow 
Designs and Estimates of Cost Furnis 


Foundry and Shops, East 28th and East 29th Sts. 











Balconies and 
Sidewalk Lights. 


WORKS, 











ghts, Stable Fittings and Fixtures, 
it and Cast ya hy Brass and Bronze. 
for Work in any Department. 


Office, 315 East 28th St., New York. 














BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 





( Ware houses “Continued. ) 
Philadelphia, Pa. — Tinicum Island Road, nr. 
Woo tland Ave., four-st’y bk. warehouse, 57/ x 115’; 
$23,009; o., Fels & Co.; b., John M. Anderson; a., 
Hale & Ballinger. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Malden, Maas. — Centre St., three-st’y bk. carriage 
repository, 52/ x 65’, steam; $7,000; 0., John M. & 
Herbert E. Kem; b., F. C. Alexander; a., P. A. 
Ford. 





COMPETITIONS. 





(oust-mouss. 

{At Merrill, Wis.) 

The County Board on plans for the proposed court- 

house invite the submission of sketches January 12, 
1901. J. N. COTTER, chmn. 1306 


[ mane. 

{At Rock Island, I11.] 

Plans and specifications for a fireproof library 

building are invited until January 10th by the 

directors of the public library. J. W. WELCH, sec. 
1306 


Crvnca. 

{At Jacksonville, Fia.] 

Plans and specifications for a brick church will be 

receive i by the trustees of the Presbyterian Church. 
THOMAS V. PORTER, chmn, 1306 


PROPOSALS. 


OURT- HOUSE. 


[At Valdosta, Ga.]} 
Sealed bids will be received until February 5th 
for erecting the proposed county court-house. GO- 
LUCKE & STEWART, architects, Atlanta. , 
306 





OURT-HOUSE. 
[At Starkville, Miss.) 
Sealed proposals will be received until February 
5th for erecting a court-house. W. W. EDWARDS, 
elk. bd. superv. 1306 


HURCH. 


[At Selma, Iad.} 
Sealed proposals will be received until January 
15, 1901, for constructing a brick and stone church 
for the First Baptist Society. WILSON & ED- 
WARDS, architects, Columbia, Ss. 8.0. 1 


AREHOUSE. 
{At Vincennes, Ind.) 
Sealed proposals will be received until January 
18th for erecting an office and warehouse building. 
BRIERHAUS BROS. 1306 


Treasury Department, Office: Supervising Architect, 
Washington, D. C., December 22, 1900. Sealed pro- 
posals will be received at this office until 2 o’clock 
P. M. on the 28th day of January, 1901, and then 
opened, for the construction (except heating appa- 
ratus, electric wiring and conduits) of the U. 8. Post- 
office ‘building at Carrollton, Ky., in accordance with 
the drawings and specification, copies of which may be 
had at this office or at the office of the Superintendent 
at Carrollton, Ky., at the discretion of the Supervis- 





PROPOSALS. 





OURT-HOUSE. 
{At Kenosha, Wis.) 

Sealed proposals are wanted January 2d for 
remodelling court-house. C, A. DICKHAUF, —— 





AIL. 
(At Camden, S. C.) 
Sealed proposals will be received for erecting a 
county jail until January 5th by the commissioners 
of Kershaw County. 1305 


CHOOL-HOUSE. 


[At Greenburgh, N. Y.) 

Sealed proposals will be received until January 

3d for constructing a school-building. WM. H 
JACKSON, clk. bd. educ. 1305 


HURCH. 





[At Kennan, Wis.) 

Sealed proposals will be received by the German 

Lutheran Society until January 15th, for the 

erection of achurch, AUGUST DAUGS, sec. ana” 
com. 


portce : STATION. _ 
[At Cleveland, O.) 
Sealed proposals will be received at the office of the 


clerk of the board of contro] until Januury 2d for 
the construction of the proposed 9th preci1ect police 
station and patrol barn. M. F. BARRETT, director 
of police. 1305 


OURT-HOUSE. | 





[At Barron, Wis.) 

Sealed bids will] be received until January 12 

for the erection of a court-house. JOS. P. KOHL, 
chairman building committee. 1305 


USINESS BLOCK. 





[At Jordan, Minn.) 
Sealed proposals will be received until Januar 
1st for the erection of a brick business block. 
CASEY 1305 


Treasury Department, Office of the Supervising 
Architect, Washington, D. C., December 15, 1900 
Sealed proposals will be received at this office until 
2 o’clock P. M. on the 17th day of January, 1901, and 
then opened, for the new vault, Register’s Office, 
Treasury Department Building, Washington, D. C., 
in accordance with drawing and specification, copies 
of which may be had at this office at the discretion of 
the Supervising Architect. JAMES KNOX TAY- 
LOR, Supervising Architect. 1305 


EMENT. 
[At Little Rock, Ark. ) 
Sealed proposals will be received at the U. 
Engineer office until January 2d for furnishing 
11,000 barrels American Portland Cement. ROBERT 
McGREGOR, capt. engineers. 1305 











CHOOL-HOUSE. 
(At Cincinnati, O.] 


Sealed bids will be received December 31 for a 
school-building corner Ellen and Kilgour Sts. 








ing Architect. JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, Super- 
vising Architect. 1305 


JACOB E. CORMANY, chmn. com. on bldgs. 
1305 
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CALIFORNIA 


REDWOOD LUMBER 


COSTS NO MORE THAN PINE 


and will last for generations. Resists fire. Does not SWELL, SHRINK, CHECK 
or SPLIT, and EXCELS all other woods for BUILDINGS. 


REDWOOD SHINGLES have no equal. Will last 50 to 75 years. 








SN SHY SV SPY IVY SPY IVY ot 


REDWOOD can be bought at retail of the following named dealers: 


HOLT & BUGBEE ° . ¢ ° ‘ Boston, Mass. LEXINGTON LU MBE R CO. ° . . Lexineton, Mass. 
BLACKER & SHEPARD ° ° ° ° “ = HENRY 8. LOCKE , ° ° NEEDHAM, 
J.W. BAILEY & SONS CO. . : Pe “ a J.B. RHINES & C O. . a 3 : . WerEyY™MouTH, 
E. A. CARLISLE, POPE & CO ° 6 ° e = 0. WOODS & CO. ° ° ° ° NATICK, = 
W. B. POPE & CO. ° ‘ ‘ « “ UNION LUMBER CO. ‘ ‘ . . _ - 
OWEN BEARSE & SONS CO. ‘ . ‘ “ ‘“ J.P. LANGMAID & SON . ‘ ° ‘ SALEM, “ 
JOHN M. woops & CO. : : ‘ ; “ « | §. B. BALKAM &CO. , : . Hype Park, 
te _ J. W. LEATHERBEI . ‘ “ “ TAYLOR & yoy ted IN CO. ‘ ‘ . HAVERHILL, “ 
Cc - LE ATHERBEE LU MBE R ¢ ‘0. . . “ “ | J. H. BURT & CC ° ° ‘ MATTAPAN, ” 
EB a. POND ° ; ‘ “6 “ | STOUGHTON LU MBE RC O. ° ‘ . STOUGHTON, “ 
PALMER, PARKER & CoO. ‘ e : . “6 “ | GEORGE DewWIT P . . No. Easton, 
PARKER & PAGE ‘ . e : P “ “ | F. W. LIBBY ° ‘ e ‘ P AMESBURY, “ 
A. H. DAVENPORT , . . ° . “ “ | RICE & GRIFFIN : : . . . WORCESTER, os 
J. F. POP . & SONS . . . ‘ : BEVERLY, “ E. A. BLODGETT . ‘ ‘ e SPRINGFIELD, “ 
W. P. RICE ° ° SOMERVILLE, “ | BERLIN wee LS CO. . ‘ : ; - PorTLAND, MAINE 
HU PC HINSON LUMBEB CO. . . Lynn, “ | MORSE & C¢ ; ‘ : BANGOR,  ‘“ 
& B. SEARS CO. . . ‘MipDLEBoro. “ F. D. COOK * MBER CO. . ° . ° Nasuvua, N. H. 
BU" "PTRIC K LUMBER CO. ° . . - WALTHAM, “ BARTLETT & CO. , , ° ‘ BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 


We have in stock and in transit from one to two millions of Redwood and can furnish 
any sizes required. Read our references from week to week; also write us for descriptive 


booklet. 
BARTLETT LUMBER CO., 


Telephone Boston 1911. Room 409, Exchange Bidg., State St., Boston, Mass. 
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| Re “Topical Architecture.” 
APPLAUSE “rx ARCHITECTURAL SCHOOLS 
REDW ( Hp (“ MASS, INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY,” pe 
Represents one of the very best Bcnay it 
—— F. W. CHANDLER, 
Professor of Architecture, 


Mass. Institute of Technology. | 


(“UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS,” Urdena, 72.) | 

3 You have struck the keynote of what, developed, 
must prove of immense value. | 

Setu J. Tempe, | 

Assistant Professor of Architecture. 

[SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE, COLUMBIA 


UNIVERSITY,” New Yord.]} 


The *‘ Topical Architecture’’ is precisely what 


. : students and practitioners have alike been needin 
Stand better than Pine, under all conditions, Painted, and sighing for for no one knows how many “a | 
Stained or Natural. All regular sizes in stock. wet Ry wae 


Adjunct Professor of Architecture. 


WHOLESALE and RETAIL. (HARVARD UNIVERSITY,” Cambridge, Mass.) 


This scheme seems to me to be an admirable one. 
- LANGFrorpD WARREN, 
Professor of Architecture, Lawrence 


SOO Scientific School, Harvard University. 


TAKE NOTICE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA,” Piz, Pa 
The scheme embodied in your “‘ Topical A rchi- 
lee a i tecture’’ is most welcome, because it presents this 





a | Trouble and Ex- great abundance of illustrations properly classified 
% RES ey ae a for immediate reference. 
pense aut y Warren P. Lairp, 
| Putty falling off may Professor of Architecture. 
NDOW be avoided by using “ as J 
NINL AA «Patty - less” ‘Win - [‘“ SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY,” Syracuse, N.Y.) 





" Should wv’ 
dows. Send for Book- ould find its way into the reference-room of 
every public library, as well as into the draughting- 


PUTTY To let. E. A. Carlisle, rooms of the arc hitects, and the studies of cultured 
FALL OFF. Pope & Co., 2-10 Sud- men. - Epwin H. Gaaain, 


. Professor of Architecture 
TO , Street, Boston, ‘ ie 4 a 
NO POINTS srcr cuss onal we ape College of Fine Arts, Syracuse University. 
SOLE AGENTS FOR US, Office, 101, W.74th St. (“COLLEGE OF ARCHITECTURE, CORNELL 


CARLISLE. POPE Rey ! UNIVERSITY,” Zhaca, N. ¥-) | 
I have looked over the plates of ‘‘ Topical A rchi- 

eAclt SOR a DOWs Q) | tecture” and think the idea excellent. : | 

BLINDS etc. | Avex. B. Trowsripce, 

2-10 Sern; ST. BOSTON. QO | Professor in Charge. 
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Yale & Towne 


Mfg. Company. 
GENERAL OFFICES: 
9-11-13 Murray St., New York. 











E=\ In the Pay 
\ \ Envelope 


\\That’s where our education 
affects you. 

We teach mechanics the theory 
of heir work; help misplaced peo- 
pe to change their work; enabie 
young peo le to support themselves 
while learning @ projession. 






THE MACKAY = 
is the only Hot Water Radi- tw 
ator Valve ever placed on Pre 
the market which simply aa 


| 














cannot stick. 

There are thous- 
ands of them in use fj 
and not one dissatis- J 
fied customer. PY 

We want you to 

























Makers of The Yale Locks, Builders’ 
Hardware and Art Metal Work. 
















































f 
H eee students and — in Bockaatéaly know more about them 
trical, Ste a Civil i - & tecture, . . ° + ° 
¥ Cdagregte, Senegraghe. Book-beeping. ete. Write for : Artist and Artisan is the title of an Write us — 
; circular and mention subject in which interested. artistic brochure dealing with the origin ; * 
‘ INTERNATIONAL, CORRESPONDENCE SCUOQLS, of Ornamental Metal Work and its present The Ohio Brass & Iron Mfg Co. 
Cstablishec $1. Capital $1,500,000, . ~ 7 
iq ahh mneees development and uses. It will be sent to Cleveland, O., U.S.A. 
i Architects on request. 
4 9362 19 
14 
( 
— 
— 





Che Deliotype Printing Co. 


LITHOGRAPHERS, ETC, 





211 Tremont Street 
Boston 


FACSIMILE REPRODUCTIONS IN COLOR 
OR MONOCHROME A SPECIALTY 





ay Lithography 
Heliotype 
Color Printing 
Pbhotogravure 
Maps, Plans, etc. 




















BEST WORK ONLY 
PROMPT DELIVERY 
REASONABLE PRICES 


WRITE FOR ESTIMATES 


“ ere ea antlansa cee Laat eee 
a a a Ae a I A Se 
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Fire-proof Duilding, 





Professional 


one FRONT BRICK. ; 
R A A | ] AN HEARTH TILE. | Ethics. een 
FIREPROOFING. a rae 


MARK. MANUFACTURED BY a ++ COS OF BTS... 
| 
| 





i 

RARITAN HOLLOW AND POROUS BRICK CO.) .. * | Brptsé,in Contormity wih she 
Henry M. Keasbey, Office, 874 Broadway, New York. Rowland thgecey a, | Recommended to its Members by 
Vico-Prest. : “* | the Boston Society of Architects, 





; Was «+ - eee e@ 4-6 © 6 


PIONEER FIREPROOF CONSTRUCTION CO., ADOPTED BY THE SOCIETY, FEBRUARY 1, 
1515 Marquette Building, Chicago. - + 1895... 


® . « : ‘ 
none ae Tile for Fireproofing SEcTION 1. No Member should enter into 


tnership, in any form or degree, with an 
description of ALL KINDS OF BUILDINGS. partnership, in any fo ) gree, y 


builder, contractor, or manufacturer. 

Our Goods embody all the latest Scientific ideas for rendering buildings Thoroughly Fireproof. * 
CONTRACTS TAKEN IN ALL PARTS OF THE UNITED STATES. Send for Illustrated Catalogue and Price List. SECTION 2. A Member having any ownership 
in any building material, device or invention, 
proposed to be used on work for which he is 
architect, should inform his employer of the 
fact of such ownership. 


* 
Vi I NERAL WOOL en SECTION 3. No Member should be a party to 


FIRE, SOUND and VERMIN PROOF INSULATOR. a building contract except as “owner.” 


& 
Samples and Circulars Free. SECTION 4. No Member shond guarantee an 


. 1 estimate or contract by personal bond. 
U. S. Mineral Wool Co., !43 Liberty Street, ee ae ee 


NEW YORK: SEcTION 5. It is unprofessional to offer draw- 
ings or other services “on approval” and 
without adequate pecuniary compensation 

# 

SECTION 6. It is unprofessional to advertise in 
any other way than by a notice giving name, 
address, profession, and office hours, and 
special branch (if such) of practice. 

* 

SECTION 7. It is unprofessional to make altera- 
tions of a building designed by another archi- 
tect, within ten years of its completion, 
without ascertaining that the owner refuses 
to employ the original designer, or, in event 
of the property having changed hands, with- 





























[F you want something that you can depend upon, specify Dwight 
Lumber Co,’s out due notice to the said designer. 
HARDWOOD FLOORING. * 
Section 8. It is unprofessional to attempt 
: to supplant an architect after definite steps 
dried, 


It is made from lumber which is well air-dried and then thoroughly kiln- 


have been taken toward his employment. 
* 

SECTION 9. It is unprofessional for a Member 
to criticise in the public prints the professional 
conduct or work of another architect except 
over his own name or under the authority of 
a professional journal. 

. 

SECTION 10. It is unprofessional to furnish de- 
signs in competition for private work or for 
public work, unless for proper compensation, 
and unless a competent professional adviser 
is employed to draw up the “conditions” and 
assist in the award. 


“TOPICAL ARCHITECTURE” . 


SECTION 11. No Member should submit draw- 


Dwight Lumber Co., Detroit, Mich. 











Containing ings except as an original contributor in any 
iat 3 P : duly instituted competition, or attempt to 
Classified Architectural Motives and Details secure any work for which such a competition 
remains undecided. 
will hereatter be published as a * 
hi todical SECTION 12. The American Institute of Archi 
monthly periodica tects’ “schedule of charges” represents mini, 
mum rates for full, faithful and competent 
Subscription Price - - $3.00 per year service. It is the duty of every architect to 


charge higher rates whenever the demand for 
his services will justify the increase, rather 
than to accept work to which he cannot give 
proper personal attention. 

* 

SECTION 13. No Member shall compete in 
amount of commission, or offer to work for 
less than another, in order to secure the work. 

enemennnenintnn wantin - - anes * 

SECTION 14. It is unprofessional to enter into 


NEW ENGLAND ROOFING DUCK. competition with or to consult with an archi: 


MATERIAL-MEN & CONTRACTORS. Cc. H. BATCHELDER & Co., tect who has been dishonorably expelled from 




















135 State St., the “Institute ” or “ Society.” 
Cor. India St., Boston, Mass. : 
BLUE PRINTING. | . - ie 
nieaiemaies't A . . SEc ! Es } ss tio f it 
CHAS. E. MOSS, ere © Aschioet 4 vos 9 wr yg lin Se 
Rapid Printing Papers. SILVER LAKE CO., : ‘ . Dea ey 
14 Broad St., Boston. 78 Chauncy St., Boston. .| bearer has the professional knowledge and 
Telephone: Boston, 2751-2. < natural ability needed for the proper invention, 
jena a ——_______| SEAM-FACE GRANITE. illustration and supervision of all buildin 
CONTRACTOR & BUILDERS. ~ operations which & may undertake 
. GILBRETH SEAM-FACE GRANITE P 7 
WILLIAM L. RUTAN, co, * 
1016 Tremont Bldg., Boston. Park Row Building, New York SEcTION 16. A Member should so conduct his 


85 Water St., Boston. practice as to forward the cause of profes. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND | WATERPROOF CELLARS. sional education and render all possible help 


BUILDING NEWS Co. FRANK B. GILBRETH, to juniors, draughtsmen and students. 


.211 Tremont St., | Park Row Bidg., New York. 
Boston, Mass. 85 Water St., Boston. 


PERSPECTIVE DRAWINGS. 
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Ne ee 


Steel Ceilings 


DEEP EMBOSSED AND SHALLOW 
EMBOSSED PLATES 
Cornices, Borders and Moulds 
to Harmonize, 

Write for Catalogue No 14 of latest designs. 


We make a complete line of Panelled 
Fire Doors and Shutters for Interior and 
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% Eastern Dept., W. L. WEDGER 4 CO., 10 India St., Boston. 
SS he te Se Me Me Se Se Me te Se Me Se Se Se Se Ste Se Se Se Se See 5 le he SMe Sle Se Sle 


Exterior use. 


THE KINNEAR & GAGER CO. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


SEYSSEL ROCK ASPHALT 


and Bitumen Damp Course, 


NEW YORK MASTIC WORKS, 


11 Broadway, New York. 





YY 2 2 oe ee ee Oe 








perfect 


every order. 


New York Office: ~- 


Ornamental Steel Ceiling 


and SIDE WALL for interior finish is most desir- 
able on account of its durability, lasting qualities, 
beauty and architectural effect. 
Churches, Schools, Theatres, Residences and al! 
oe Ours are the best because they are 

n construction, joints tight-fitting, align- 
ment straight and regular, and easy to put up. 
Detailed drawings showing application sent with 
Write for catalogue and particulars. 


The Canton Steel Roofing Co. 
MANUTAC ce RERS 


506 E. TUS. ST., CANTON, oO. 
No. 157 West 23d Street 


Northwestern Te Terra-Cotta Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Architectural Terra - Cotta, 


Oor. Olybourn & Wright- | Room 1118 Rookery Bldg. 
wood Avenues. 


CITY OFFICES; 


oor. La Salle & Adams St. 


CHICAGO. 


given on application. Send f. 
Ca talegue and d Samples. _ 





Used in Stores, 


WALpo Bros., 


PERTH AMBOY 


TERRA-COTTA COMPANY, 


—— OF 





PERTH AMBOY, NEW JERSEY. 
OFFICE, 160 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK. 


BOSTON AGENTS: 
102 MiLK STREET. 








JOHN WILLIAMS, 544 to 556 West 27th Street, New York. 


WROUCHT IRON AND BRASS WORK TO SPECIAL DESICNS ONLY. 

Tiffany & Co., N. Y¥.; Cottier & Co.,N. Y.; L. Marcotte & Co., N. ¥.; McKim, Mead & 
White, N. Y.; "Babb, Cook & Willard N. Y.; : Bruce Pri 
Banks & Biddle, Phila.; Frank Hill Smith, Boston ; A. H. 


REFERENCES : 


Big 





For Richness of Design, 
Beauty of Finish and 
Harmonious Effects, 


. Berger's. 


Classic Metal Ceilings 


ARE UNSURPASSED. 


N.Y.; R. M, Hunt, N. Y5; Bailey, 

< Davenport, can, mad The 
‘Buffalo 
Route’ 


Lake 








Send for our booklet ‘‘A NEW IDEA IN 
METAL CEILINGS,” — 


THE BERGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


CANTON, OHIO. 





"tis free. 





New York Central RK.R. offersthe finest 
equipped train service at frequent in- IM 
Swrervals to Buffalo from South & West. # 


Warren J. Lynch, Geni. Pass. Agt. 


Four 















Pan-American 
Exposition 


Big Four Route in connection with ee 


Shore & Michigan Southern and 


M. E. Ingalls, President. 


W. P. Deppe, A.G.P. A. 
Cincinnati. 








ARCHITECT’L ORNAMENTATION. 
Lombard & Uo., A. P., Boston........ 
ART METAL WORK. 
Barnum, E. T., Detroit, Mich......... 
Ludlow Saylor Wire Vo., St. Louis, 
Rr eee (mon) 
ASBESTOS COVERING. 
H W. tohne Mfg. Cc., New York.... 
ASPHALT. 
Neuchatel 4sphalte Co., New York.. 
New York Wastic Works, New York. 
ASPHALT ROOFING. 
Warren ‘hemical & Mfg. Co., N. Y. 
BANK and VAULT FITTINGS. 
Art Metal Construction Co., James- 
town, N. ¥ 
UE PRINTS 
Ceuffel & Keser Co., pe. York.. 
Moss, Chas. E., Boe 
Spacing Print = Co., Boston 
cneheencecson eed (eow) 
BOILERS (Side-Feed). 
‘+> oa & Gadgerwood Co., New York. 
BOOKS 


Charehman Company, The, New York 
a PELT (Pire and Water 


H W Johns Mfg. Co.. New York..... 


CAPITALS. 
Seifert, Frank A., St. Louis, Mo...... 


eereeeeess 


[See Alphabetical Index on Cover 2 for Pagination.] 


_ Advertisers can be indewed only unter * Gingie head free of charge.) 





CAPITALS (Carved). 
'}. T. Nelaon Oo., The, Columbus, Ohio 
CASH-CARRIER. 


Bostede Package & Cash-Carrier Co., 
PE EE sc ccnascetesonfabenees iansa 
CEMENT. 
Alsen’s Cement are. N. ¥.. 
Atlas Cement Co., New York......... 
E. Thiele, New York. 


CHLORIDE ACCUMULATOR. 


Electric Storage Battery Co., Phila- 
delphis, Pa........... = eorsecccscecs 


COMPOSITION ORNAMENT. 


Seifert, Frank A., St. Louis, Mo...... 
CONSERVATORIES. 
Lord & — % me Co., Irvington-on- 
REET nips cycace abde'ssescuds 
CONTRACTING. 
“7 suilding & Construction Co., 
MN, GENE dp asbis ce nen cdcccsines 
CORDAGE. 


Sams mn Cordage Works. Boston. (eow) 
COURT-HOUSE EQUIPMENT. 


Art Metal Construction Co., Anand 
town, N. ¥ 


Pee eee errr eT ee rrre 


curcen i PAT. MAILING SYSTEM. 





Cusier Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y..... 





DEAFENING QUILT. 

Samuel Cabot, Boston, Mass.......... 
DECORATORS. 

L. Haberstroh & Son, Boston......... 
DOOR and WINDOW SCREENS. 

Hogiein Sliding Blind Co., Crestlin, 


ere eee CST Cee eee eer ee eee oe 


DOORS (interior Pfnish). 

Compound Door Co., The..........+.. 
DRAINAGE FITTINGS. 

Crane Co , Chicago, Ill.........2+++.++ 
DRAWING-TABLES. 

se. F. W. Mfg. Co., ees, 





DRAUGHTSMAN, 
E. Eldon Meane, New York. .......... 
DRAWING MATERIALS. 
Keuffel & Esser, New York........... 
ELEVATORS, ETC. 
Dayton, Ubio.. 


Morse, Williams & Co., Philadelphia. 
Whittier Machine Co., ‘Boston ahpakived 


ENGINES (Hot-Air). 
Rider-Ericsson Engine Co., New York. 


<=—CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS. —< 


FILING DEVICES. 
Art Meta! Constraction Co., James- 
town. N. ¥ 

FILTER. 
Loomis-Manning Filter Co., Phila., Pa. 
Seaife & Sons, Wm. B,. Pittsb’g., Pa. 

FiIRBPROOP BUILDING. 

Construction Co., 


Raritan Hollow ‘and ‘Porous Briok 
o., New ¥ 


PIREPROOP tS 

Haves, Geo., New York.............+- 
FLOOR POLISH. 

Buteber Poli*h Co., Boston........... 
FLUSH-VALVE. 

Peck Brothers Co., Chicago, Ill....... 
POLDING BLINDS. 

——— Shding Blind Co., Crestlin, 


GALVANIZED IRON. 

American Sheet Steel Co., New York. 
GATES. 

Wm. R. Pitt, New York... .... (mon) 
GLASS (Stained and Ornamental). 

Flanagan & caepuveng Co. The 

Chicago, Ll]... 1... sceceeseeceeeeseces 

GRATES, ETC. 

Wm. H. Jackson & Co., New York.... 











